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WHY DO WE WAIT? 


Why do we wait till ears are deaf 
Before we speak our kindly word, 
And only utter loving praise 
When not a whisper can be heard ? 


Why do we wait till bands are laid 
Close-folded, pulseless, ere we place 

Within them roses sweet and rare, 
And lilies in their flawless grace? 


Why do we wait till eyes are sealed 

To light and love in death’s deep trance — 
Dear wistful eyes — before we bend 

Above them with impassioned glance ? 


Why do we wait till hearts are still 
To tell them all the love in ours, 

And give them such late meed of praise, 
And lay above them fragrant flowers ? 


How oft we, careless, wait till life’s 

Sweet opportunities are past, 
And break our “ alabaster box 

Ot ointment ” at the very last! 
Oh, let us heed the living triend 

Who walks with us life’s common ways, 
Watching our eyes for look of love, 

And bungering for a word of praise! 

— British Weekly. 





The Outlook. 


During the month of July 143 steamers were char- 
tered to carry grain (principally wheat) 
from Atlantic and Gulf ports. That the de- 
mand for export will be steady and large, 
is made clear by the general shortage in 
the wheat crop abroad — “ the worst since 
the phenomenally small crop in 1891,” ac- 
cording to the London Statist. Our own 
yield is not likely to fall below 525,000,000 
bushels, of which we can spare perhaps 
180,000,000 bushels. It is a source of gratifi- 
cation to the farmers that the present price 
of wheat is about 15 cents per bushel! higher 
than it was last year at this time, and that 
it will probably continue to go up. 





It seems certain now that cars will be running 
on the Trans-Asian route, across Siberia 
to the Pacific, within two years. The work 
is being pushed with wonderful energy. 
More than half—as far as [rkutek — will 
be completed by the end of the present 
year. Lake Baikal will, for the present, be 
ferried in the summer, and tracks will be 
laid across the ice in the winter; the road 
will subsequently be built around its lower 
end. The Amoor section is still a problem, 
owing to the periodical overfiow of the 
valley by the river, and the shorter cut to 
Viadivostok by the new Manchurian route 
will probably be finished first. The work 
was begun in 1891; in 1900 the line will be 
open from the Ural Mountains to the Pacific. 
Its cost is estimated at $231,000,000. 





The sudden death, last week, of Professor Fred- 
erick De Forrest Allen, is a serious loss to 
Harvard University, and to the department 
of Classical Philology of which he has been 
for seventeen years the honored head. He 
has been an extremely popular and a very 
busy member of the faculty. Besides edit- 
ing a large number of Greek and Latin 
classics, he published a revised edition of 
Hadley’s ‘Greek Grammar” and a work 
on Greek in inscriptions. He 
brought to his work the training end at- 
tainments gained by a prolonged study 


abroad. He was a favorite pupil of Dr. 
Ernst Ourtius when the latter was pro- | 
fessor at Gdttingen and at Leipsic, and his 
master frequently refers to him by name in 
his works. Professor Allen was born in 


goods, 
_ufactured, are underselling those of Eng- 


According to a recently-published bulletin of 
the Eleventh Oensus, there are nearly as 
many clergymen in this country as lawyers 
— 88,203 of the former, 89,630 of the lat- 
ter. Physicians and surgeons are more 
numerous than either — 104,805; while pro- 
fessors and teachers, aggregating 347,344, 
greatly outnumber every other professional 
class. Oarpenters and joiners are the most 
numerous in manafactures and mechanics 
— 611,482 — but dressmakers and milliners 
come next, numbering 499,690. There are 
a little over 1,000,000 book-keepers, clerks 
and salesmen, about one-eighth as many 
as there are farmers, planters, overseers 
and agricultural laborers. In trade and 
transportation 5,091,293 persons are em- 
ployed; in domestic and personal service, 
4,360,577. Of the whole number of work- 
ing people women form 17.22 per cent. 

Few features of London cause so much aston- 
ishment to New Yorkers visiting that city 
for the first time as the signs of familiar 
firms, indicating a business invasion of 
that great metropolis by Americans to such 
an extent that the suggestion of an Eng- 
lish journal seems appropriate — that cer- 
tain streets might as well be renamed — 
* Pearl,” “ Duane,” etc. Itis certain that 
many American especially man- 


lish make, and are in strong demand. A 
new electric railway (the 
London Central) has given ite contracts for 
trams, motors and machinery to American 
firms, simply because the prices are cheap- 
er and the grade of goods higher than 
those offered by home firms. The British 


The Agricultural Department expended about 
$130,000 for seed distributed during the 
fiscal year ending June 30. Radishes ap- 
pear to’be the most popular vegetable, for 
2,161,278 packets of radish seed were sent 
out, costing $12,607.35. Beets were next in 
favor; and then, in order, cabbages, tur- 
nips, lettuce, tomatoes, onions, and beans. 
Over a million packets of flower seeds were 
distributed. Tobacco and cotton seeds were 
not forgotten — of the former 97,500 packets 
were sent to farmers, and of the latter 
32,600 quarts. These seeds were all pur- 
chased from five firms, which furnished 
samples. They were purchased in packets 
instead of in bulk as was the former custom. 
It takes about 50 per cent. of the cost of the 
seeds to put them up. 





The South Pole Expedition. 


It is announced to leave Antwerp on 
August 15. Lieut. De Gerlache is its com- 
mander. His vessel is a steam whaler, 
bark-rigged, named the “ Belgica,” a name 
which may yet become famous. The 
“ Belgica” is a small craft registering 250 
tons and capable of making seven knots 
under steam alone. She does not go out 
for exploration purposes primarily ; she is 
a whaler and will attend to business as 
such ; but she will convey the Antarctic 

land it, succor it if necessary, 
and bring it home — if all goes well. Her 
hull is sheathed with iron wood, and she 


able clothing, food, snow-shoes, and other 
necessaries for extended journeys over the 
ice-clad Southern continent. The outfit is 
modest, but effective. Valuable geograph- 
ical information concerning this unknown 
polar region is confidently expected. 





The “ Zionists” to Convene. 
The 29th of this month is the date ap- 


the originator of the movement, will be 
present; also his most earnest disciple, Dr. 
Max Nordau. The scheme has many op- 
ponents. The chief rabbi of England and 
prominent laymen have denounced it; also 
the German rabbis; it finds scant favor 
among Hebrew leaders in this country; but 
the people at large in certain sections seem 
captivated by it. The Jews now number 
about 13,000,000. About half of this op- 
pressed race is still in Russia. There are 
Jewish agriculturist colonies already in Pal- 
estine. This movement is not intended to 
re-enforce these, but rather to unify and 
conserve the Jews into a nation, and re-es- 
tablish them in their ancestral home. The 
difficulties seem almost insurmountable so 
long as the Porte holds Palestine, but the 
movement may turn out to be providential, 
in which case it must succeed. 





The Hudson River Tunnel. 


It is proposed to resume work on this im- 
portant enterprise and carry it to comple- 
tion. The tunnel was begun in 1874. Work 
was suspended upon it in 1892, owing to 
lack of funds. At that time $4,000,000 bad 
been spent, and 3,916 feet had been exca- 
vated eastward from the Jersey City ter- 
minal and 170 feet westward from the New 
York shaft. Less than 1,400 feet remain to 
be dug, and it is estimated that an expend- 
iture of $1,500,000 will complete the work. 
It will take about a year, at a rate of prog- 
ress of four feet a day. In order begin 
operations the mortgage held by bond- 
holders will be foreclosed and the 

will be sold at auction. It will be bid in by 
the ergy company will be reor- 
ganized, and will be floated to the 
amount desired. The New York terminus 
at Washington Square will be abandoned, 
and a new shaft will be sunk not far from 
Broadway. The tunnel will probably be in 
running order long before the proposed 
bridge is built. 

Deciphering Nail Holes. 

Certain nail holes extending over some 
ninety feet of the eastern architrave of the 
Parthenon have for a long time excited the 
curiosity of archwologiste, because they 
evidently represent the lost letters of an 
inscription. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made to decipher them by means of pho- 
tography. Recently, Mr. E. P. Andrews, 
ot the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, hauled himself up to the archi- 
trave and took ‘‘ squeezes”’ of the holes. 
Then he went to work and formed letters 
from these nail prints, and, after great 
labor, succeeded in spelling out the in- 
scription, which simply records the erec- 
tion (probably in the Parthenon) of a statue 
to the Emperor Nero, “the Son of God,” 
by “the council of the Areopagus and the 
council of the 600, and the people of the 
Athenians.” The “find” is of no great 
practical value, but the industry and skill 
shown by Mr. Andrews are a guarantee 
that our American scholars in Athens are 
equal to any obstacles they may encounver 
in the line of antiquarian research. 





The Assassination of Premier Canovas. 


It ocourred on the 8th inst. at the Santa 
Agueda baths, whither he had gone for the 
benefit of his health. He was waiting in 
the gallery of the bathing establishment 
for his wife to join him for lunch, when a 
man approached and shot him down, firing 
three bullets. He fell unconscious and 
died within two hours. His murderer was 
arrested and narrowly escaped lynching. 
He declared that he killed Senor Canovas 
“in accomplishment of a just vengeance,” 
and that the deed is an outcome of a vast 
Anarchist conspiracy. The assassin is a 
Neapolitan, and says that his name is 
Rinaldi, which is believed to be an alias. 
It does not yet appear whether or not a 
political motive lies back of this dastardly 





pointed for the Jewish Zionists to meet in 
Basle, Switzerland, and discuss the question 
of the reassembling of “ the peculiar peo- 





Oberlin, Ohio, in 1844. 


ple” in Palestine. Dr. Theodore Herzl, 





deed. The London Times regards it as 
simply “an act of Anarchist revenge for 
the execution of the Barcelona conspira- 


in the Liberals coming into power. An- 
tonio Canovas del Oastillo;was regarded as 
the ablest of Spanish statesmen. Born in 
Malaga, the son of a peasant, in 1828, he 
has been more that forty years in public 
life. To write his biography would be 
to recount his country’s history during 
that period. Without personal attrac- 
tions or grace of manner, “short, squat, 
awkwardly-built,” quick-tempered, impe- 
rious, haughty, he possessed indomitable 
energy, was a skillful diplomat and an ac- 
complished orator, and has been for twenty 
years a prolific littérateur, writing exten- 
sively on historical, moral and political 
topics. For many years he was president 
of the Ateneo, the most brilliant literary 
society of Spain, and his annual addresses 
were productions of high merit. The effect 
upon the fortunes of Cuba by his sudden re- 
moval causes a good deal of speculation. 





A Campaign of Moral Suasion. 


The striking coal miners have exhibited 
a remarkable and most commendable self- 
restraint thus far, and have conducted 
their campaign for increased wages with 
so much respect for law and order as to 
conciliate in their favor not only the oper- 
ators, but whole communities of citizens. 
A singular feature in their plan is the “ per- 
manent camp of moral suasion.”” The New 
York and Cleveland Gas Coal Company’s 
(the DeArmitt Company) employees, for 
instance, have continued work in the Pitts- 
burg district. The strikers have formed 
themselves into bands and bivouacked in 
the immediate vicinity of each of these 
mines. The campers waylay the miners 
going to.and frofi work, and ply them with 
arguments to strike; they assure thom that 
if they will join the strikers the effort will 
succeed. Similar camps have been or- 
ganized in West Virginia and Kentucky. 
Meantime, signatures are being secured to 
the “ uniformity agreement” of the opera- 
tors. One hundred and eight are already 
pledged. When this is assured, a new wage 
scale will be made. 


Negroes in Southern Mills, 

The Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills in At- 
Janta, Ga., closed down last week, owing to 
a strike of the employees. These latter are 
nearly all whites, two hundred of them be- 
ing women and girls. The management de- 
cided to introduce twenty-five ‘colored 
women in the folding department; there- 
upon the white women refused to go to 
work, and four hundred of the men em- 
ployed inthe mills also walked out to ex- 
press their “ sympathy.”” The mill-owners 
agreed to discharge the colored women, if 
the strikers would consent to work extra 
hours; but when the latter, elated by their 
victory, insisted that the management sign 
a contract to remove all Negroes employed 
in the works in whatever capacity, the jan- 
itor and scrub-women excepted, the de- 
mand was refased. Some of these Negroes 
had been employed in the mills for twenty 
years, and were entitled to protection for 
faithful service. Latest advices, as we go 
to press, announce that through the medi- 
ation of Hon. Hoke Smith, ex-Secretary of 
the Interior, a satisfactory settlement has 
been reached, and work has been resumed 
in the mills, but the terms are not stated in 
the dispatch. 

Similar trouble has arisen in Georgia and 
South Oarolina. It has been found that 
white girls and Negro girls will not work 
together in harmony; that in the organiza- 
tion of mill labor the operatives must be 
either all white or al) colored. From the 
economic standpoint it is far more profit- 
able to employ Negro laborers rather than 
white in Southern mills and factories. Their 
labor is cheaper, and unlimited in quantity. 
They are already working in oil milis and 
tobacco factories. If they prove, in the ex- 
periment now being tried in Charleston, 
to be sufficiently skillful to make a success 
of spinning and weaving, they will sooner 
or later displace white laborers, and this in- 
fant industry in the South will grow to 





tors.” It seems probable that it will result 


magnificent proportions. 
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Our Contributors. 


TIRED. 


Harriet E, Banning. 


Tired of bearing the burden; 
Tired of wailings of woe; 

Tired of Poverty’s pressure; 
Tired of fighting the foe. 


Tired of otber folks’ troubles 
Pressing sore on the heart; 

Tired of sickness and sorrow; 
Tired of living apart. 


Tired of working in weakness; 
Tired of trying to live; 

Tired of everything earthly; 
Tired of praying “* Forgive.” 


Tired of sin and the sinner; 

Tired of righting the wrong; 
Tired of dire disappointment ; 
“ Lord,” we cry out, “ How long ?” 


List! a Voice in the darkness! 
Heed the loving behest. 
Ye who faint ’neath the burden, 
* Come unto Me ”’ for your rest. 
I will carry your sorrows, 
Only bring them to Me! 
I, the Wonderful Saviour, 
Able to set you free! 
Newport, R. I. 








VITAL PROBLEMS BEFORE THE 
CHURCH. 


Bishop 8. M. Merrill. 


HAVE not written Zion’s HERALD a 

letter in a long time, and this morning 
the notion seizes me that perhaps I ought 
to renew some old acquaintances in this 
way. Letter writing is my trade in large 
part, as it takes at best half my working 
hours. Scarcely a day passes that some 
question of administration is not touched 
somewhere in the United States by means 
of personal correspondence. To some of 
the Bishops this is a greater task, not to say 
burden, than one not acquainted with the 
extent of our denomination or the charac- 
ter of our connectional polity would deem 
possible. In some respects it is a thank- 
less work, performed quietly, in the seclu- 
sion of the office, without show, or demon- 
stration, or compensation, yet cheerfully 
and conscientiously, because it is helpful to 
somebody or to some interest of the church 
and therefore not to be slighted. 

Yet, while occupied very largely with 
matters that concern individuals and local- 
ities, I do not fail to observe passing events 
of more general interest. It is evident 
that certain questions submitted to the 
Annual Conferences for concurrence or rec- 
ommendation, in proposed 


Alterations of the Constitution 


of the General Conference, have not re- 
ceived the necessary vote of three-fourths 
of all the members of the Annual Confer- 
ences present and voting, and therefore 
have not prevailed. 

What is to be the result ? 

The natural result is that these measures 
are lost, being in the same condition that 
any other proposition is in that is voted 
upon and does not receive the requisite 
majority. Legally speaking, they are mi- 
nority measures, proposed, and rejected by 
the law-making bodies of the church, and, 
at least for the time being, they are defeat- 
ed. Whether they ought to have been de- 
feated or not, is not now a question. The 
fact that they are defeated is settled, and 
this defeat will be accepted and acquiesced 
in by all who are loyal to our constitution 
and laws, and any attempt to evade the 
decision, or to overthrow it by an accident- 
al majority vote in the General Confer- 
ence, will inevitably partake of the nature 
of rebellion, and incur all the hazard of a 
needless revolution. 

There may be afew over-zealous breth- 
ren somewhere in the connection who will 
find it hard to accept the constitutionally 
expressed judgment of the church in oppo- 
sition to their wishes, and these may be 
bold enough to insist upon the recognition 
of their individual opinions that these 
grave questions of the composition of the 
General Conference and the representative 
power of the delegates are not constitu- 
tional questions at all, and may be deter- 
mined by a simple majority of the dele- 
gates, without special authorization from 
their constituencies; but, after all the study 
that the whole church has given this sub- 
ject, it is not to be supposed that any Gen- 
eral Conference hereafter to be elected can 
be induced to reverse the deliberate judg- 
ment of preceding General Conferences, 
and pronounce the whole question of the 


qualifications of delegates to be under the | +, put the whole instrument under the pro- | 


control of its own action by a majority 
vote. This, I say, is not to be supposed; 
yet there are indications abroad that a few 
brethren contemplate an effort to do this 
very thing. It is not pleasant to think 
about such a possibility, nor to imagine the 
disastrous results to the peace and har- 
mony of the church that must ensue if such 
rashness should develop into action. 

The seriousness of the situation isin the 
fact that a majority in the General Confer- 
ence, and also in the Annual Conferences, 
has been obtained expressing willingness 
to admit women as delegates when the law 
is constitutionally changed so as to make 
them eligible; and this being done, afew 
claim that, as a majority ought to rule, it is 
only fair that the minority waive all rights 
which the constitution guarantees, and per- 
mit the expressed will of the majority to be- 
come effective without awaiting the forms 
of law. But behind this there is another 
question of majority to be considered. 
Granted that a majority has consented to 
the admission of the women delegates upon 
the change of the constitution, does it fol- 
low that the same majority will favor their 
admission, or may be assumed to favor 
their admission, without the change of the 
constitution ? To the minds of many peo- 
ple there is wide difference here, and this 
difference is commended to the earnest 
consideration of any of our brethren who 
may incline to force a determination of this 
question by a majority in the way of inter- 
pretation. A conditional majority is not 
an absolute one, nor can it be safe to as- 
sume that it is, or to act upon that anwar- 
ranted supposition. 

There is some feeling manifesting itself 
in some sections, because of the failure of 
the church to respond to the demand for 


Equal Representation. 


or for the admission of as many lay as min- 
isterial delegates in the General OConfer- 
ence. From the beginuing of lay repre- 
sentation in that body, it has been my 
conviction that satisfaction would never be 
secured till this equality is provided for in 
some way. Unfortunately this question is 
complicated with propositions to reduce 
the number of ministerial delegates. The 
belief is widespread that the admission of 
as many lay delegates as there are ministe- 
rial delegates, on the present basis, will 
make the body too large; and many who 
believe in the principle of equality are an- 
willing to concede it so long as the present 
basis exists; and it is found to be extreme- 
ly hard to induce the Conferences to con- 
sent to a change of ratio that will reduce 
the ministerial representation. Some op- 
pose the proposition to equalize the num- 
bers on the ground that there are too many 
ministerial delegates now, and others on 
the ground that the equalization will result 
in the reduction of ministerial delegates. 

The question has its difficulties which- 
ever way we look atit. The General Con- 
ference is liable to be too large, undoubted- 
ly, if enough laymen are admitted to make 
them equal to the ministerial delegates. 
If equality is reached, it must be by level- 
ing up, or by leveling down. There is no 
other way. In my judgment, there must 
be a leveling down sometime. Some min- 
isters must have their prospects of election 
diminished. That is exactly where the 
pinch comes. Some favor the admission of 
the larger number of laymen, and then the 
horizontal reduction by a subsequent 
change of ratio. That looks equitable. It 
would work well if the reduction could be 
anticipated asa certainty. But could it? 
The reduction must be made by the minis- 
ters themselves. Such is the law. Will 
they doit? Perhaps not till the experi- 
ment of a greatly enlarged General Con- 
ference has been tried, to try which will be 
very difficult and costly. My own notion is 
that the questions of numbers and equality 
of numbers should be settled at one time, 
and so as to stay settled for many years. 
Of course, this can only be by a constitu- 
tional change, which is now very hard to 
secure. 

This brings up another matter which has 
occupied my thougbt not a little since the 
last General Conference. It is known that 
the 

Report of the Committee on the Constitution 
received considerable attention, most of it 
being approved, so that the outlook for its 
adoption was quite favorable, till the item 
providing for changes in the instrument 
was reached. Then alarm was raised, and 
many delegates were thrown into confu- 
sion, resulting in a postponement, and in 
the ordering of a flew commission. The 
ground of the alarm was not clearly stated, 
} and not well understood at the time. Some 
understood it to be a general unwillingness 








visions for change which now apply tech- 
nically to the restrictions; and the writer 
so understood the objection, as did many 
others; but a subsequent conversation 
brought out the fact that the objection was 
to the stringency of the provision itself. It 
was thought that just a little more flexibil- 
ity inthe instrument might be admitted to 
advantage. This is something worth con- 
sidering. The original provision required 
the unanimous vote of all the members of 
all the Annual Conferences, to effect a 
change in the restrictions. Subsequently 
the present provision requiring the two- 
thirds vote was made. Now the question 
arises, and comes with special force, wheth- 
er there might not be further loosening up 
at this point, so as to make changes in the 
constitution possible by the concurrent 
vote of two-thirds of the General Oonfer- 
ence, and two-thirds of the members of the 
Annual Conferences. 

When the constitution is settled, so that 
no question can arise as to what it is, and 
when the provision for change applies in 
terms to the whole body of the instrument, 
it will certainly be desirable that changes 
may be effected in it by such an expression 
of the will of the church as is implied in 
the two-thirds vote of the General and An- 
nual Conferences. As an earnest advocate 
of the constitution, and of its maintenance 
in its integrity till constitutionally modified, 
I confess that this suggested modification 
looks reasonable, and promises success in 
adopting the proposed constitution, and 
in avoiding occasions for violently overrid- 
ing the fundamental law by accidental! ma- 
jorities, under the pretext of interpret- 
ing it. 

Witha view to promoting harmony, and 
also to suggesting a reasonable method of 
relieving the embarrassing situation grow- 
ing out of the frequent failures of constitu- 
tional changes by so narrow a margin, at- 
tention is called to this matter, and the 
hope expressed that the lately-appointed 
commission on the constitution will give it 
due consideration. As the denomination 
enlarges, and as its multiplied agencies in- 
crease the diversity of its activities, and as 
its outreaching successes bring within it 
conflicting interests to be harmonized and 
conserved, it is evident that its fandament- 
al law should increase in tenacity, compre- 
hensiveness, and flexibility. I do not say 
that we have outgrown our constitution. It 
isa wonderfully adaptable document, with 
marvelous possibilities, but the conditions 
have changed, and language in it that 
might have been perfectly clear to those 
who adopted it, has become ambiguous to 
us, so that the need of revision is felt 
throughout our borders, and it is religious 
to believe that such revision ought to be 
accomplished without factious opposition. 


Chicago, Ill. 





THE PRESIDING ELDER. 


URING this entire century the presiding 
elder has been a constantly-recarring 
topic for discussion, coming up at least once in 
four years. The discussion seems to serve as a 
sort of a forerunner toan approaching General 
Conference. The agitation generally subsides, 
however, or vanishes into thin air about the 
time the General Conference meets. This body 
is characterized by too much good taste and 
manners to be egotistical, hence the discussion 
is dropped at the first call of tbe Conference to 
order. If, in the course of human events, it 
should so happen that a G 1 Cont 
ehould not have a preponderance of presiding 
elders, the embarrassment of a seeming egotism 
would be removed and the discussion might 
continue until some changes might be made. 

The great and rapid changes in our country, 
our civilization, and especially in ministerial 
and ecclesiastical conditions, necessitate more 
or less modification in the polity of any and all 
systems as vital, aggressive, and progressive as 
Methodism is, and ever must be. During the 
forenoon of this century the well-educated 
young men who entered our ministry were 
“like angel’s visits.” Libraries were also few 
and far between, and books were expensive. 
With a large majority of Methodist ministers 
the first decade of ministerial service was more 
or less a decade of preparation and education. 
During all these tentative years of study and 
struggle it wasan absolute necessity for such 
young preachers to be under the molding guid- 
ance and supervision of able, strong and mature 
presiding elders. 

In the olden days, controversy was regnant. 
The doctrines differentiating the denomina- 
tions, such as trans-substantiation, election, 
toreordination, baptism, etc., were the great 
themes, entirely too ponderous to be handled by 
ministerial fledgelings. Such men were needed 
and appointed to districts as could not only 
cope with the doctrinal giants of other denom- 
inations, but such as were also flaming evan- 





gelists, and were in a revival spirit from one | 


Annual Conference to another; such men as 
seldom closed a sermon without calling for 
mourners, such as could hold the helm of great 
camp-meetings, leading multitudes of sinners 





to repentance and pardon, and believers into a 
higher and holier life. 

In these closing years of the century the 
standard has been lifted much higher. Con- 
siderable education is now required of all who 
enter the ministry. Private and public libraries 
are now within easy reach. The best books and 
periodical literature have been so cheapened as 
to come within the reach of four-fifths of all 
the young preachers in the land. The presence 
of the presiding elder is not such an imperative 
and constantly recurring need as in former 
times. It has been found by practical exper- 
iment that an average station or circuit preach- 
er can preside at one or two quarterly meetings 
a year with but little if any detriment to his 
work. There is a growing conviction in many 
parts of the church that balf the money we are 
now paying to the support of the presiding 
eldership could be saved by doubling the size of 
the districts and requiring the presiding elder 
to preach and preside only at the first and last 
quarterly meetings of the year. Steam and 
electricity have so completely revolutionized 
travel that an elder can now compass the 
boundaries of an Annual Conference with less 
time and fatigue than was required in the olden 
days to make the quarterly round of a district. 
Then, some presiding elders were happy if they 
could reach home once a month. Now, some 
consider themselves unfortunate if they are 
away from home more than one month during 
the whole year. — St. Louis Christian Advocate. 





“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” AND SCIENCE. 


T seems as if every age must have its fad, and 
perhaps we should not disquiet ourselves 
too much about it. Long ago the question was 
asked why the heathen raged and the people im- 
agined a vain thing. The question, especially 
the latter part of it, is equally pertinent today; 
and the answer we venture to suggest is, be- 
cause they like it. It is very sweet to the unre- 
generate mind to be able, or seem to be able, to 
fly in the face of facts. Just as there are persons 
so constituted morally that they are unable to 
vonceive of liberty except as defiance of law, 
and who, therefore, when they want to feel par- 
ticularly free, resort to disorderly conduct of 
one kind or another, so there are those— in 
much greater number — to whom natural law 
seems an intellectual tyranny from which any 
escape is welcome. This we take to be the phi- 
losophy of so-called “‘ Christian Science,” a de- 
lusion which today is playing havoc with the in- 
tellects of thousands of presumably sane and 
well-meaning persons. 

The great beauty and merit of Christian Sci- 
ence in the eyes of its devotees is that it affirms 
the thing that is not and denies the thing that 
is. It hasto make grudging concessions to the 
law of gravitation and a few other primary con- 
ditions of existence. In a kind of a way it ad- 
mits that certain injuries to the bodily frame 
may impair activity and even destroy life. That 
@ man cannot walk without legs or do much 
useful thinking without his head are proposi- 
tions which it has not yet seen its way to com- 
bat; but it takes its revenge on the system of 
visible things by comprehensive denials in a 
host of matters only a little less indisputable. 
It scornfully refuses to recognize pain or func- 
tional irregularities of any kind. Fevers, indi- 
gestions, inflammations, and the whole tribe of 
maladies which challenge the physician’s art 
have no foundation in reality, and only need to 
be suitably ignored in order to be put to flight. 
If Job of old could only have planted himself at 
the Christian Science point of view, he coula 
have got rid of his boils in short order, and per- 
haps saved himself from the interminable and 
not overcheerful discourses of his friends. The 
great remedy, as recommended today in Chris- 
tian Science circles, is not to think about these 
things at all, and in case you can not think hard 
enough, to send for a Christian Science adept to 
help you. The adept will then, with cheerful 
and enthusiastic mendacity, inform you that 
you haven’t any pain, that you haven’t any 
boils, that you haven’t any rheumatism or sciat- 
ica, or whatever it may be; and if you should 
point ruefully to the affected part, will exclaim: 
“Why, that isn’t you; that’s a mere mass of 
matter — soulless matter —and you are a soul, a 
spirit. You ought to rule your matter and not 
let your matter rule you.” This is a point in the 
proceedings at which the faith of the sufferer 
is sometimes severely tried. Cases have been 
known in which, breaking into language neither 
wholly Christian nor rigorously scientific, the 
patient has demanded to know why, if that 
wasn’t him — even grammar may be sacrificed 
in these emergencies —he should be enduring 
such abominable tortures on account of it; and 
upto date the satisfactory answer of Christian 
Science to that particular question has not been 
formulated. 

Give people a fad, however, that they thor- 
oughly enjoy and they will make great sacrifices 
for it, looking pleasant under circumstances 
which would test the good humor even of a 
Mark Tapley. Here is where the Christian 
scientists may sometimes score; for good spirits 
are certainly both a prophylactic and a remedial 
agency of vo mean value in various physical 
troubles. This is the one grain of truth in their 
bushel of nonsense. On the other hand, they 
do widespread and serious moral mischief by 
promoting the bad habit of ignoring facts. We 
have heard of the case of a Christian Science 
practitioner who, called in to see a child whose 
head was covered with a herpetic eruption, de- 
clared, while looking steadily at the head, that 
she could not see any eruption. A little girl 
who by accicent had cut, her, band at’ school 
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somewhat objected to having it bound up by 
the teacher, giving as her reason that her par- 
ents were “ Christian Science.” It certainly is 
lamentable that, in addition to all the other in- 
fluences which tend to weaken the sense for 
truth and fact, there should have sprung upa 
so-called religious society which places a wilful 
blindness to fact at the foundation of its creed 
and practice. Surely that kind of thing does 
not need encouragement or cultivation. 

Meantime, Wisdom is crying aloud. Science 
has revealed itself as the helper and guide of 
mankind, and, in reply to all questioning of its 
claims, points to the works it has wrought. 
‘« They are they,” it may say, “ which testify of 
me.” The essential and 
peculiar mark of science 
is that it ignores no fact. 
“Hold thou the fict!”’ 
might be taken for its 
motto. It holds the fact, 
it wrestles with it till it 
yields a blessing. The 
individual scientific 
thinker, honest though he 
be, may ignore a fact, may 
turn aside from evidence 
that ought to command 
his attention; but, in so 
far as he does this, be is 
unfaithful to the mandate 
of science. The fact, bow- 
ever, abides; and science, 
through some other of its 
servants, or perhaps later 
through this very one, will 
take it up and make it 
yield ite meaning. Science bas all truth for its 
domain, and for that reason there can be but one 
science. Loapply to science such an epithet as 
“ Christian ’’ involves a total misunderstanding 
ot what science is. Science can do no more tban 
investigate all truth, nor can it, consistently 
with its essential nature, do less. 

In the matter, however, of relieving human 
suffering and prolonging buman life, what is 
the record? The record is that since science ob- 
tained a secure footing in the world it has been 
steadily making better conditions of life for 
mankind; that it has almost extirpated certain 
diseases and greatly mitigated the virulence of 
others; that its prophylactic methods in regard 
to epidemics that used periodically to scourge 
the most civilized nations are of proved and 
signal efficacy; and that by the use of anws- 
thetics and antiseptics it has assuaged an abso- 
lutely incalculable amount of human anguish. 
A writer ina recent number of the Nineteenth 
Century, describing the progress of medicine 
and surgery during the last sixty years, quotes 
an account given by a distinguished physician 
of his own experiences in undergoing a surgical 
operation before the days of anwsthesia. The 
passage is a painful one, but we shall be par- 
doned, we hope, for reproducing it, as it is very 
pertinent to the occasion : — 





“Of the agony occasioned I will say nothing. 
Suffering so great as | underwent cannot be ex- 
ressed in words, and thus, fortunately, cannot 
recalled. The particular pangs are now for- 
gotten; but the black whirlwind of emotion 
the borror of great darkness, and the sense ot 
desertion by God and man, bordering close upon 
despair, which swept through my mind and 
overwhelmed my heart, I can never forget, how- 
ever gladly I would do so... . Before the days 
ot anwsthesia, a patient preparing for an opera- 
tion was like a condemned criminal | apd 
for execution. He counted the days till ap- 
inted day came. He counted the bours of that 
day till the appointed bour came. He listened 





A DAY ON THE “GRAND RIVER.” 
Rev. W. A. Thurston. 


E had had considerable water on the 

trip, what with the numerous wash- 

outs and heavy rains, but none too much of 
it in the charming sail down the Ottawa 
River. Some cynics had said the sail 
was not of much account, but the fact 
is that while the scenery is not as rugged 
and grand as that of the Saguenay River, it 
is lovely and pictureeque. It soothed us. It 
rested us. It put us in love with river 





The Trappist Monastery. 


scenery. It was a pleasing adjunct to the 
Convention. 

Ottawa is out of the line of tourist travel, 
but it ought not to be. It is the capital of 
the Dominion of Canada, and though yet 
undeveloped in some respects, it has signs 
of great promise, chiefly because of its fine 
railroad and water-power facilities, which 
enhance its large agricultural and lumber 
interests. For picturesque grandeur, 
Ottawa is surpassed only by Quebec. The 
city is located on the Ottawa River, where 
the Rideau and Gatineau unite, and where 
the Ottawa hurls itself furiously over the 
Chaudiére Falis into the turbulent caldron 
below. 

Our party, consisting of many of the New 
England delegates to the Toronto OConven- 
tion, were fortunate in having Rev. F. B. 
Graves as conductor, who arranged a most 
interesting itinerary. 

We left Toronto at 9 Pp. M., via the Oana- 
dian Pacific R. R., in one of their luxurious 
sleeping-cars. The capital city was reached 
early the next morning. Barouches were 
already in waiting for the party. The ride 
about the city was delightful. The old part 
of the city is crude and antique, the crook- 
edness of the streets suggesting Marble- 
head. While nature has profusely contrib- 
uted to the beauty of the city, the 
Parliament buildings are the principal 
attraction for the tourist. They stand out 
with high magnificence on Parliament Hill 
—a bold, precipitous promontory rising 
one hundred feet above the river, its sides 


less our long drive added to our appetites 
as well as to our appreciation. To spend a 
day sailing down the Ottawa River, from 
the capital city to the metropolis on the St. 
Lawrence, is never to be forgotten. It is not 
80 strange that the early settlers called this 
the “Grand” River, for it is about 600 
miles long and has a score of large tribu- 
taries and numerous smaller ones which 
add power and momentum to the swiftly 
flowing current which varies in width from 
a few furlongs to ten miles from shore to 
shore. The diversity of scenery is charm- 
ing and the voyager finds continually some- 
thing to interest him. Along its borders 
the Indians, the early French explorers and 
the early Roman Catholic missionaries 
have left the deep imprint of their varied 
types. On either side of the river are 
lumber yards with saw-mills attached. 
Before reaching these mills, the logs are 
made into rafte hundreds of miles up the 
river, and then floated down in charge of 
skilled luambermen who live in huts or tents 
erected upon the rafts. It is frequently two 
or three years before the logs reach their 
destination. Millions of feet of this lumber 
are shipped to Europe and America every 
year. As we passed by the towns of 
Gatineau, Buckingham, Rockland, Thurso, 
Montebello and others, we were not a little 





surprised to see the 





long slender body, the battering-ram front, 
his thin drivers and the saucy appearance 
of his bulging cow-catcher, together with 
the old-fashioned cars to which he — by li- 
cense of Mr. Rudyard Kipling — was at- 
tached, made us merry as we walked down 
the gang-plank to take a short ride through 
fragrant woods and by lonely, isolated 
houses to Carillon. The shallowness of the 
Long Sault Rapids, which eddy and twirl 
for nine miles between Grenville and Caril- 
lon, made it imperative for us to trust our- 
selves to this engine, whose age belied his 
ability to run. He hustled along, with no 
apparent effort, at a thirty-mile-an-hour 
pace. By courtesy of Mr. W. R. Shepherd, 
manager of the Ottawa River Navigation 
Company, I was enabled to ride in the cab. 
I found him a gentleman of culture, well- 
versed in all matters of public interest, and 
one who has traveled widely. 

As we approached Carillon, we got a 
charming view of the unequaled Uarillon 
Dam, which was constructed at a cost of 
about $1,350,000. It is 2,400 feet long, and 
twelve feet high. 

At Carillon we again take a steamer, the 
“Sovereign,” and there begin the most 
extraordinary sights and experiences of 
the day’s journey. As we approach the 
little town of Rigaud, we get a view of the 





French tri-color flying 
everywhere. It needs 
to be said, however, that 
the tri-color has not a 
political but a religious 
significance. The people 
are French Roman Oath- 
olics, but none the less 
loyal to the Queen — 
and why not? they are 
given practically every- 
thing which they desire. 
We were greatly de- 
lighted with some of the 
strange river sights we 
saw and sounds we 
heard — ferry-boats with 
bulky stern wheels pro- 
pelled by horse-power, 
ferry-boats with im- 
mense sweeps swung by 
the sturdy arms of the 
French peasants, a 
huge, upright furnace 
shooting into the air ~ 
like a high chimney, acres of lumber, the 
sweet b-r-r-r of the mills, the joyous shouts 
of the people as the boat crept to the land- 
ings, and not infrequently the musical 
sound of a church bell. 

The Roman Catholic churches in all these 
towns are pretentious structures compared 
with the humble homes of ithe poor people, 
who are taxed at the rate of ten per cent. 
for the support of the church. In the 
Province of Quebec, this law is enforced by 
the Provincial government, while in the 
Province of Ontario it is only enforced by 





covered with evergreen, its summit crowned 





for the echo on the street of 
the surgeon’s carriage. He ~~ 
watched for his pull at the 
door-bell; for his foot on the 
stairs; for his step in the 
room; for the production of 
his dreaded instruments; for 
his few grave words and bis 
last preparations before be- 
ginning. And then he sur- 
rendered his liberty and, 
revolting at the necessity. 
submitted to be beld cr 
bound and helplessly gave 
himself up to the cruel 
knife. 

Less than fifty years ago 
these were daily experiences; 
and whence did relief come? 
From any hocus-pocus specu - 
lations upon mind and 
matter? From any looking 
away from phenomena and 
trying to disbelieve them out 
ot existence? No; but from 
assuming the reality of 
phenomena, and bringing «a 
material agent to bear on a 
physical condition. True, 
theological objections were 
raised to this new and most 
beneficent ex fon of med- 
ical science; but it would 
bave taken more theology 
than was contained in all the 
catechisms to make the world 
renounce the new hope thus 
tendered to it. And now, if further _—.- 
ress is desired, can any sane and hones 
man doubt the direction in which it is > 
be sought? What science has done is but 
an earnest of what it will yet do. All that is 
needed is a patient following out of its methods 
—the first of which isa careful measuring and 
recognition of facts as they are —in to 
reach forward 


— good. We canon} 
trust that many m now entangled wit 
“ Christian Science” nell work their way toa 
knowledge and love of true science. If they do, 
they will gain a sense of intellectual na 
tion such as they never before ex y 
will know also of the doctrine that its poked 
tions are in the truth of things, and that its 
mission is the healing and regeneration of the 
human race. — Eprror’s TABLE, in ir Sei- 
ence Monthly tor August. 
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Anne’s Lock. 


with cream-colored sandstone buildings 
valued at $5,000,000, with their score of 
towers, like sentinels, ever protecting the 
nation’s capital. The House of Commons 
and the Senate occupy a building 475 feet 
long ; and when the House is in session, a 
powerful electric light shines forth from 
the central tower, which is visible for miles 
around. Ottawa is beyond doubt the most 
picturesque capital in the world. 

Our party boarded the steamer ‘“ Em- 
press’ at 8 o’clock, where a plain and 
substantial breakfast was provided. Doubt- 











the church. That the priests are held in 
high esteem in all this country is appar- 
ent. As they landed from our steamer, 
invariably they were welcomed by men in 
large numbers and not infrequently with 
great apparent reverence. 

At Montebello, and beyond, some of the 
most delightful scenery is witnessed, and 
at noon the boat stopped her wheels at 
Grenville, on the Ontario side of the river. 

The oddest imaginable little locomotive 
snorted on the pier on the arrival of our 
boat. The overgrown smoke-stack, the 








The * Ottawa.’’ 


Lake of Two Mountains, and far away 
against the blue sky stand Mt. Brule and 
Mt. Calvaire, with Rigaud Mountain on our 
right. This mountain at its summit has a 
peculiar plateau which is covered to a great 
depth with stones averaging the size of a 
man’s hat and is called the ‘* Devil’s Gar- 
den.” At the very top of this mountain is 
an immense cross, and at ite base is a large 
French Roman Catholic college. 

Down the river we stop at Pointe-aux- 
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misnomer, for few if any Englishmen live at 
this beautiful spot, and it is doubtful if any 
ever resided there. A few miles farther 
on, we reach the historic town of Oka. 
The inhabitants of this town are Indians of 
the Iroquois and Algonquin tribes. These 
Indians were transferred from Sault-av- 
Recollet, north of the city of Montreal, 
about the year 1721. Built near the river 
is the Oka church and seminary — these 
buildings and the little village forming a 
delightful picture, with Mount Calvaire 
towering in the distance as a dark green 
background. Four chapels, visible from 
the steamer’s deck, are seen upon its slop- 
ing side, and on the summit are three more. 
The chapels, called the stations of the 
cross, were erected about 1740 by Father 
Francois Picquet, a 





years sold home- made candy from a basket 
to the tourists passing through the lock. And 
she is a shrewd one. She can never make 
change. While in the act of making a pur- 
chase and impressing upon this interesting 
individual the merits of Uncle Sam’s silver, 
which she positively refused to take, I 
found myself the victim of many kodaks. 
Not far from St. Anne’s the brown waters 
of the Ottawa and the blue waters of the St. 
Lawrence unite, making one mighty rush- 
ing torrent. The difference in the color of 
these two rivers is thus accounved for: The 
Ottawa is filled with vegetable matter, 
therefore it is brown; and the St. Law- 
rence is filled with mineral properties be- 
cause it flows over great beds of limestone, 
therefore it is blue. Here is a singular fact: 





French priest, who came 
to Canada in 1733 to 
take charge of the mis- 
sion of the Lake of Two 
Mountains. Annually, 
there is held, on Sept. 
14, a pilgrimage to the 
summit of Calvaire, 
which is attended by 
thousands of devout 
French Catholics. 

The first Trappist 
monastery is aiso at 
Oka, a little to the east 
of Calvaire. The monks 
first built their monas- 
tery on an_ elevated 
plateau near the base of 
the mountain, but the 
severe winter winds 
made it impossible to 





College and Church. Oka. 





live there during that 

season. The government therefore pur- 
chased the buildings and established an 
agricultural college, in which the monks 
serve as teachers. They are capital 
agriculturists, it is said, and yet they 
do not sacrifice their religious hab- 
its; for if at work when the bell on the 
monastery calls the hour of prayer, 
they drop upon their knees in the field or 
furrow, or wherever they happen to be. 
After the government purchased the old 
buildings, the monks migrated over the 
mountain into the beautiful valley beyond, 
where they now have their monastery. 
While many of the women of our party 
would have been pleased to visit the mon- 
astery, it would have been impossible, for 
women are not allowed to pass the thresh- 
old. Men only are admitted, and 
they are not allowed to converse with 
any member of the order except by special 
permission from the abbot. These monks 
eat but one meal a day and are compelled 
to rise at 2 o’clock every morning for 
prayer and meditation. Theirs isa life of 
what to us would perhaps be monotonous 
devotion. 

The little village of St. Anne’s lies near 
the junction of the Ottawa and the St. 
Lawrence. Here the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s voyagers landed as they scoured the 
waters of the upper Ottawa in quest of 
furs and skins. Tom Moore has immortal- 
ized St. Anne-de- Bellevue by his “‘ Canadi- 
an Boat Song,’”’ which he wrote in a canoe 
while passing down the Ottawa. The 
steamer passes through a lock at this place, 
thence under the two massive steel bridges 
of the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk 
lines between Toronto and Montreal. 

At St. Annve’s Lock an old woman, partly 
Indian and partly French, bas for over forty 





Clereyman’s Statement 


Unable to Attend to His Duties on 
Account of Nervous Troubles— 
How He Found a Complete Cure, 

The high character of the testimonials 
published in behalf of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is well known. These testimonials come 
from a class of people whose words are 
worth considering. Many clergymen 
testify to the value of this medicine. Rev. 

Bernard M. Shulick of Brighton, lowa, 

owing to weakness of the nerves, was for 

a time unable to attend to hisduties. He 

makes the following statement: “I have 

suffered for a long time from weak nerves. 

After I had taken a bottle of Hood’s Sar- 

saparilla I became quite well. The 

weakness of the nerves has now wholly 
disappeared and I am able to attend to my 
duties again. I am therefore grateful to 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Irecommend it to 

everyone who suffers from weak nerves.”’ 


d 3. Sarsa- 
OOG S paritia 
1s the best — in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold ld by all drug all druggists. ~ 1; ; Six for % 


_ cure nausea, indigestion, 
Hood’s Pills biliousness, 2 cents, 











in the winter the ice of the St. Lawrence 
River is forced into the Ottawa and, min- 
gling with its water, so changes its proper- 
ties that the dyers in the dye-houses find it 
necessary to use different chemicals in order 
to obtain the same results on their fabrics 
as in the summer time. 

At about sundown we reached the famous 
town of Lachine, where several of the 
party who had gone ahead by rail to Mont- 
real were waiting to join us and enjoy 
the expected novel experience of shooting 
the rapids. 

On the opposite side of the river we pass 
the Indian town, Caughnawaga, its name 
signifying “‘ praying Indian.’”’ Beyond this 
village we come to the great cantilever 
bridge of the C. P. R. R. resembling the Inter- 
national Bridge at Niagara. Passing under, 





When the steamer touched the pier, 
where carriages had been provided, the 
bedlam caused by the *‘ cabbies ”» reminded 
me much of New York. They screamed 
out their business in high falsetto notes, as 
we dodged in and out among them to find 
our carriages. Some system should be en- 
forced by the city authorities in this matter. 

Ah! but what a glorious view we got the 
next day from Mount Royal, after a charm- 
ing ride about the city ; and what a pleasant 
half-hour, somewhat sad, we passed in the 
Gray Nunnery! I shall never forget the 
boys’ thin, pinched, pale faces. But IJ, as a 
letter writer would say, must step. 





MAFFITT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mrs. Mary A. Brewster. 


8S I was about to reply to the request 
of Rev. James Thurston, in Zr1on’s 
HERALD of June 30, for the entire poem on 
the “Grave of Cox” written by the hand 
of the late Rev. John Newland Maffitt, I 
saw in the issue of July 14 that it had 
been very kindly answered. I once owned 
the “‘ Wesleyan Harp,” which [ have not at 
hand now. Rev. Abraham D. Merrill put 
notes to the words. My husband told me 
he had some acquaintance with Mr. Maffitt 
when he preached in Portsmouth, and re- 
garded him as a fine poet and an eloquent 
orator, and he used to admire to hear me 
sing those lines written by him. He once 
said to me, “‘I think you sing that tune 
better than any one you sing.” I think it 
was the poetical sentiment that inspired 
him rather than the musical, as he himself 
was more of a poet than a musician. 

When I was a young girl I attended a 
camp-meeting at Eliot, Maine, and there 
saw the twin brothers, Melville B. Cox and 
Gershom F, Cox, and understood they were 
considered among the most popular preach- 
ers in Maine Methodism. Mr. Maffitt also 
attended that meeting and I saw much of 
him. He was a power wherever he went, 
a great revivalist. The sight of him would 
produce a sensation. 

I well remember how my youthful imag- 
ination was affected by the departure of 
Melville B. Cox to that distant and dark 
land where he gave his life as a sacrifice to 
the cause of Africa. Reading the eloquent 
poem above referred to, I have many 
times in imagination visited his grave and 
shed thereon pathetic tears of sympathy. 

I still retain in memory some snatches of 
Mr. Maffitt’s glowing eloquence; especially 


rest on moesy carpets, far from the wither- 
ing malice of unpitying foes, he might have 
spent his truant hours. But as he sped his 
trackless footsteps through the labyrinthian 
wastes of fancy’s rich enchanted landscape, a 
voice re-echoed from the vaulted palace of the 
sky, and in sound seraphic dwelt and hung 
around his soul. Obedient to the heavenly call, 
he bade along adieu to fair Hibernia’s hills, 
and with his staff, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, fol- 
lowed the guiding star till it shot its sparkling 
gems and mingled with its mates around Co- 
lumbia’s banner. 

“* Hail Columbia, daughter of the sky! First 
of nations, Hail! Thy ready arms are ever open 
to receive the wretched. Pale, ghastly want, 
distorted, flees thy happy shores. Superstition 
with her clotted mane and blood-shot eyes, hag- 
gard, starts, and hies her from thy peaceful 
dwellings; and thy numerous stars conduct the 
weary wanderer to thy tranquil haven. Secure- 
ly moored, how many thousands lie at anchor 
near thy heart, encanopied with thy broad ex- 
panded wing, safe asif the trump of jubilee had 
proclaimed an everiastiug seasoa of repose and 
quiet. Truly thou aspirest to the pinnacle of 
human glory, and like thy eagle viewest the sun 
without a closing eye; and like thy eagle, too, 
tourest aloft to rouse the slumbering inhabit- 
ante of the globe, to teach them to know them- 
selves, and to follow in that path which, when 
safely trod, will open on the plains of bliss im- 
measurable and full.” 

At the time Mr. Maffitt was stationed at 
Portsmouth, the Methodist society was 
very poor, so he went South and visited 
some of his friends, and begged money for 
the erection of the present brick church. 

My father, the late Thomas Berry, Esq., 
of Greenland, gave timber and did mach 
toward the erection of the first Methodist 
church in Greenland, and supported it 
liberally all his life. He was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Mr. Maffitt. When we 
had four days’ meetings in the fall (which 
was the style then) he would take his car- 
riage, ride to Portsmouth, and bring Mr. 
Maffitt up to preach to a crowded house in 
the evening. After Mr. Maffitt had taken 
tea, he would retire to the parlor alone, and 
walk very rapidly back and forth. He 
said that was the way he prepared his 
sermons. He required but five minutes, 
and said every minister of the Gospel ought 
to be prepared in that time to preach a 
sermon. After the preaching of an awaken- 
ing sermon there would be a prayer-meet- 
ing. Many would present themselves to 
the altar for prayers, and Mr. Maffitt would 
go out in the congregation to converse with 
seekers. In those days the Congregation- 
aliste were very bitter against the Method- 
ists. Mr. Maffitt once commenced to 











Shooting the Rapids. 





we glide along smoothly in midstream. As 
we approached the rapids 1 went to the 
lower deck, by advice of Mr. Shepherd, in 
order to see and feel there the full effect on 
our stanch little boat. People on the 
upper deck, I fear, did not get the thrilling 
experience I did, and were somewhat dis- 
appointed with the rapids. But I looked 
from my point of vantage down into the 
rushing, foaming, billowy water and caught 
frequently through the water’s sheen the 
tremendous rocks below, as we grazed 
them, knowing that only the skillful hand 
of the Indian pilot who has shot these 
rapids for twenty-seven years kept us from 
destruction.. A lonely, wrecked tug lying 
helpless on her beam ends on one of these 
ugly rocks spoke to us of the dangers we 
were rushing by. It seems easy to the ama- 
teur, but with a green skipper at the “‘ Sov- 
ereign’s”’ helm another accident would 
have happened. Some people probably ex- 
pected that shooting the rapids would be 
equal to shooting over Niagara Falls. Of 
course they were disappointed. 





his account of the call to visit America 
which he received while in Ireland, and 
which I here subjoin, considering it too el- 
oquent to be lost. It is written entirely 
from memory : — 

“From the romantic retreats of far-famed 
Erin, borne on the fickle winds of adverse fort- 
une, a lonely stranger brings his mite of sorrow, 
and lays the dew-starred treasure at Columbia’s 
feet — the first emanations from his virgin pen, 
flowing from that vestal flame which feeds a 
heart panting to realize eternal fame in bright- 
er worlds on high. Ere first the rude rough 
wave of fell misfortunes beat against his little 
bark, and shattered all his youthful hopes, a 
thought ne’er crossed his bosom that on for- 
eign strands that bark would founder and him- 
self be shipwrecked. Gay were his noontide 
hours, nor did a thought of distant misery 
thwart his early bliss. Home looked so sweet, 
with native grace and beauty dressed, and so 
twined itself around his heart, spellbound, that 
it seemed almost sacrilegious to tear him from 
its soil and transplant the fragile plant to other 
climes, where unknown and unlamented it 
might droop, and, withering, cease to bloom. 
Silent in some hermit’s grotto, or lulled to 





converse with a lady who attended the 
Congregational meeting, and she was very 
disrespectful toward him. The pews were 
square, old-fashioned, with doors. Mr. 
Maffitt knelt down in the aisle and com- 
menced to pray for her. She got up, burst 
open the door of the pew, knocked him 
over, and rushed out of the meeting-house. 
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He arose and exclaimed: ‘Oh, she has 
knocked over the man of God.” I was 
present, a young girl, in an adjoining pew, 
and saw the transaction. A short time 
afterward this young lady went to a party, 
and in a rough play she fell over a chair 
and hurt herself in such a manner that she 
soon died. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


REV. JOHN NEWLAND MAFFITT. 


Shebnah Rich. 


HAVE read with interest all that has 
lately been printed in the HERALD re- 
ferring to the eloquent Irish minister, Rev. 
J.N. Maffitt. The following poem I have 
not seen in print for many years. Writing 
from memory, errors are possible. 

An eld Bennet St. tradition, well sup- 
ported, may be of interest in this connec- 
tion. Mr. Maffitt, it will be remembered, 
not unlike other noted men, was a law 
unto himself. It was his rule after his 
evening sermon, while the invited under 
the singing and pleading were crowding 
the altar, to walk up and down the aisles. 
When he noticed strangers who interested 
him, he took the liberty of addressing them, 
which he could do with an almost irresisti- 
ble pathos. It was not his method to talk 
with ladies at arm’s length. Sixty years 
ago, ladies’ bonnets were not modeled on 
the now prevailing mode. One evening 
when, as usual, the house was packed, 
when religious enthusiasm was high-keyed, 
after a melting sermon, while Mr. Maffitt 
was taking his usual aisle-rounds, he no- 
ticed two attractive young ladies who were 
strangers in the congregation. He stepped 
into the pew where they were seated, and 
addressed them. When he left, one of the 
ladies said to her companion: “We will 
come here again tomorrow night, and if he 
puts his face again in my bonnet, see if I 
don’t kiss him.”” The next night the ladies 
were there. So was the eloquent, hand- 
some young minister. The experience of 
the evening before was repeated. The 
lady quietly performed her promise. Look- 
ing soberly into her face, the man who, like 
Shakespeare, could make the multitude 
laugh or weep, gravely remarked, with his 
wolian-harp voice: ‘They betrayed my 
Master with a kiss.” 

The Spirit Wing. 
“ Oh, for a wing — a pluméd wing, 
Plucked from the bird of Jove, 
To bear my upward wandering 
To realms of perfect love! 


“ Too long thro’ dubious wilds I’ve strayed, 
Too long in error’s night, 
Too long in sandy deserts strayed ; 
Now upward be my flight. 


“ I'm weary with earth’s sorrowing, 
With dreary doubts I’m worn, 
Oh, for a wing — a pluméd wing — 
Fire-tipped, and upward borne! 


* Torn from the raven of the cloud, 
With lightning in its sweep, 

That wing upon the tempest loud 
Its opward path would keep. 


‘* Nearer my Saviour’s upper throne, 
Nearer the gates of light, 
That wing shall bear me up alone 
In my ecstatic flight.” 


Salem, Mass. 








Attention » outed to an Fo pe ay on 
page 13 of two fine trips organ an con- 
ducted by Rev. F. B. Graves ip connection with 


volumes 2, 3, and 4 of Rev. W. A. Thurston’s 
Souvenir History of the New England Confer- 
ence. 
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AT A NEGRO CAMP-MEETING. 


HE Tabernacle was a long frame building 
of unplaned, unpainted planks, and the 
ground floor was covered with a deep layer of 
sawdust. Row after row of rude benches fur- 
nished seating capacity for several thousand, 
and the preacher and his assistants occupied a 
raised platform at the end of the building. The 
congregation was composed of Negroes of all 
sizes and all ages, running the color scale from 
an olive tint to cinnamon, and from chocolate 
toebony. They were singing the old song: — 
“ They crucified my Saviour and nailed Him to a cross; 
They crucified my Saviour and nailed Him to a cross; 
They crucified my Saviour and nailed Him to a cross; 
And the Lord will bear my spirit home. 

He rose, He rose, 

He rose, He rose, 

He rose from the dead.” 
Their voices rolled out in a wave of melody of 
wonderful beauty and harmony, for no one can 
sing as can the Negro. He throws his whole 
soul into it, and his voice, naturally musical, 
has a softness and a sweetness peculiar to his 
race. They love repetitions, and to appreciate 
their songs it is necessary to hear them sing 
them. They infuse an energy and a rhytbm in- 
describable into them, and all their favorites 
have a refrain, one line for the leader and the 
next asaresponse. As soon as the song was 
finished,a short mulatto with a most earnest 
expression, stood up and said slowly and sol- 
emnily: — 
“I want toask the prayers of everybody in 
this Tabernickle for Brother Isham Henry, who 
lives at my house. He is a mighty sinner.” 
“ Amen!” some one said fervently, evidently 
likewise convinced of the sinfulness of Brother 
Isham Henry. This was followed by similar re- 
quests for prayers for backsliders, and then the 
minister rose and read the text. He was well 
educated, and a fluent, eloquent speaker, though 
many of his remarks soared far above the heads 
of his hearers. But his very earnestness and 
enthusiasm were infectious, and to these they 
responded with all the ardor of their emotional 
patures. What seemed most unusual to an on- 
looker were the ejaculations and constant audi- 
ble expressions of approval from the congrega- 
tion. One old fat sister sat motionless, with 
her hat on the back of her head and her eyes 
closed, but every time the preacher paused she 
said with startling suddenness: “Oh, my God,” 
and inatone so utterly devoid of expression 
that you wondered how she did it. To every 
statement he made avother sister answered 
loudly and cheerfully, * Yes, sir,” as if she 
were replying to some question directly ad- 
dressed to her, while there was a constant vol- 
ley of “‘Amens” and “ Yes, Lords,” from all 
over the house. 
But tbe preacher took no notice of these in- 
terruptions. He was saying: “ Paul stood upon 
Mars Hill and faced the stately Acropolis ’”’ —— 
“Yes, he did; yes, he did,” enthusiastically 
shouted a ginger-colored youth who plainly 
had never before heard of Mars Hill, and 
doubtless thought the Acropolis was some 
great potentate. After a panegyric on Paul the 
preacher went on: “And Lycurgus, the law- 
maker of Sparta, was a heathen, yet a man of 
remarkable integrity.” 

“Dat am de trufe; dat am de trufe,” yelled 
out an old Negro whose appearance evinced 
more familiarity with the plough than with the 
ancient lawgivers, and his neighbors nodded 
knowingly. One old woman was content to 
utter a guttural “Umph! Umph! ” whenever 
the remarks of the divine especially pleased 
her, while a young damsel cried “ Whoo-ee! 
Whoo-ee!”’ and rocked herself to and fro. 

Things were now getting exciting. The min- 
ister was dwelling on the love of God and His 
desice to save sinners, with frequent allusions 
to the delights of what he was pleased to term 
* the glory world.” 

“We must answer somewhere, some day, for 
aliour sins,” he announced. “ There's no way 
to get around it,and what an awful day that 
will be when all the dead get up and walk to 
judgment! The children of Shem and Japhet 
in the person of the Chinese, the Japanese, and 
the proud Caucasian; the children of Ham in 
the person of the despised Negro, no longer 
black, for he left bis flesh and his skin be- 
hind 

His words rang out with passionate intensity, 
and there was an answering moan throughout 
the whole audience. They were now keyed to 
the highest pitch and they began to sway and 
croon and groan. The voice of the preacher 
was for the tine drowned by this surging wave 
of sound. At last it could be heard, but it was 
now onlya hoarse whisper, and the words were 
indistinguishable. He coughed and cleared his 
throat and took a drink of water, and his voice 
rose again with shrill insistence: — 

“Oh, what a long line it will be — that line of 
souls waiting for the jadgment! Nobody can 
count them — aobody save God. Spurgeon will 
be there,and Beecher will be there,and John 
Wesley will be there, and somewhere in the line 
IP’'ll be. Somewhere in the line” —— 

“Somewhere,” echoed the great congregation 
as one voice. ‘ 

The beads of perspiration were trickling 
down the preacher’s face, the tears were stand- 


overwhelming. 

“ Somewhere,” he repeated. 
“Somewhere,” came the answer like a chant. 
= ”” he cried in a mighty voice. 
“Somewhere,” came back with a rising cres- 

cendo inflection. 
“ Somewhere in the line I’ll be,” he shouted. 
“ Somewhere in the line,”’ came back the echo. 


ing in his eyes, and his terrible earnestness was | 


tween a laugh and a cry, and spontaneously the 
moaning, sighing, crouning audience began to 
sing: — 
“ Oh, I'll be there; 
Yes, I'll be there; 
Oh, I'll be there, 
Yes, I'll be there, 
When Gabriel blows his horn. 
“Will you be there? 
Will you be there?” 
Sang the leader, and they shouted back the an- 
swer: — 
“ Yes, I'll be there; 
Yes, I'll be there, 
When Gabriel blows his horn.” 
Some were now sobbing aloud, others moaning 
doletully, and when quiet was restored the min- 
ister launched eloquently forth on the judgment 
day, painting its terrors in lurid colors that de- 
lighted his listeners. 
“ What a host to be judged,” he cried, “ and 
what horrors will then be revealed! No sign of 
joy, no peace, no rest anywhere. The moon, 
that shepherdess of the skies, and thestars”’ 
Here a brother on the front row, overcome by 
the awfu)ness of the picture, rolled off io a fit, 
and as he ploughed around in the sawdust ut- 
tered a mechanical “ Ack! ack! ack!” that was 
such a perfect imitation of a billygoat that the 
congregation, but lately bathed in tears and 
praying for mercy, broke into irresistible laugh- 
ter. The preacher tried to continue. 
“The moon, that shepherdess of the skies, 
and the stars’’——- but the poor brother, like 
one possessed of the devil, only cried “ Ack! 
ack! ack! ack!” the louder. The audience was 
growing hysterical now, and the preacher evi- 
dently incensed. 
“The moon, that shepherdess of the skies, 
and the stars,” he said, with a stubborn persist- 
ence, bringing his clenched fist down on one 
open palm—but the bleating “acks” that 
punctuated his every word were too much for 
his eloquence. “Let us sing until some one 
carries out this struggling brother,” he said, 
impatiently, and the leader started : — 
“ Roll, Jordan, roll! 
Roll, Jordan, roll! 
Oh, I hope to go to heaven when I die, 
Roll, Jordan, roll!” 
And while the surges of melody loudly rolled 
the disturber was removed, and the minister re- 
turned to his discourse; but what he had in- 
tended to say in regard to the moon and the 
stars was never known,and it was plain that 
much of his enthusiasm, as well as that of his 
hearers, had evaporated during the Jate incident. 
Nothing daunted, he bravely started again, for 
the success of a revival among the Negroes is 
measured by the amount of feeling aroused, and 
his ability as an exhorter would be questioned if 
he failed on this occasion. Again he went back 
and summed up the horrors of the judgment 
day and the tortures of the damned, and soon 
the congregation was once more worked up toa 
pitch of frenzy. When he saw this he began to 
describe the joys of heaven and the bliss that 
awaited the redeemed, and then it was that he 
spoke of all as “marching into the kingdom 
mounted upon white horses, and not a single 
toot man among them.” 

Now, the one thing that a Negro enjoys most 
of all is riding horseback, and it is the height of 
his ambition to own a steed, and, also, he con- 
siders a white Lorse vastly superior to any other. 

“ Every one of us mounted on white horses, 
and not a single foot man among us!” cried the 
preacher,and this alluring picture proved too 
much for the composure of his congregation. 
There was shouting and clapping of hands, and 
screaming and wild laughter, and pandemonium 
reigred. The minister, too, was excited and 
lifted out of himself, and now he forgot his ed- 
acation and all his college training, and talked 
in the old way. 

* Jesus, Jesus, come down heah dis minute!” 
he cried. ‘'O Lord, heah dat prayer an’ answer 
ir” 

“ Yes, Lord, come — come —come!’’ shouted 
the audience, and some one raised the hymn: — 

“ Oh, how I love Jesus; 

Oh, how I love Jesus; 

Ob, how I love Jesus, 
Because He first loved me.” 








Conference Examiners and Students. 


TNE new plan of conducting Conference ex- 
aminations now embodied in the Disci- 
pline furnishes a basis for co-operation among 
the several Annual Conferences throughout the 
church. The undersigned, with whom the main 
features of this plan originated, desires to cor- 
respond with every Conference examiner and 
with every student preparing for examination in 
the Disciplinary Course of Study. He bas a 
proposition to make which, if carried into effect, 
is certain to be a great convenience to exam- 
iners,a great help to students in mastering the 
Course of Study and in raising the standard of 
ministerial attainment generally. Ihe examiner 
is usually a busy pastor and has not overmuch 
time to give to the work of the instruction of 
students by personal correspondence. Students 
likewise are generally in the active pastorate, 
most of them, as yet, without the training of 
the professional school. They need practical 
counsel and discipline to expedite their experi- 
ence and show them how to economize their ex- 
penditure of time and force so as to secure the 
best possible results. What an inspiration it 
would be if 2,000 examiners and over 4,000 stu- 
dente in our ministry could be brought into 
mutual correspondence with one another in this 
specific work, and opportunity afforded for 
widening the circle of correspondence so as to 
include our Bishops and the theological facul- 
ties ip our institutional schools. 

How this can be done at very slight expense 
to each one concerned, is the thing I wish to 
make known to every brother who will at once 
send a postal card giviag his post-office address, 
and, if a student, what class he isin. This con- 
cerns, also, supplies preparing for admission on 
trial. Address 

C. M. Hearp, 
3200 Bloomington Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





— The greatest living editor, by the general 
consensus of opinion of good judges, is the elder 
Dana of the New York Sun, He is seventy-eight 
years of age, and has been remarkably vigorous 
in health until recently. Some rumors of a 
physical break-down on his part led the New 
York Times to say of him: — 


“ In spirit he is as youthful and buoyant as 
men who are fifty years his junior. e hope 
much from the curative wer of his dominant 
intellect. It will not long allow iteelf to be 
balked of its epjoyments by the ills of mere 
flesh. Mr. Dana loves to disagree with other 
editors. It is to him the chief part of the 
fun of the business. He has made enemiés of a 
good many men — but they don’t know hia?. It 

elighte him to set his newspaper crosswise of 
the main political currents. He often makes 

men grieve, but he dearly loves to make 
wicked men howl. And he enjoys it all likea 
game. The best brains, the nicest taste, and the 
highest training, are, in Mr. Dana’s judgment, 
none too good for the staff of a newspaper.” 





As a specimen of the teaching and views of 
Dr. Simpson and his associates at Old Orchard, 
we reprint the following paragraph from the 
New York Tribune :— 


“A letter from a man in England was read 
last Wednesday at the Old Orchard (Me.) camp- 
meeting, in which the writer claimed that his 
eyes had completely run out, leaving the sockets 
~ but that through the medium of yer 
and faith new eyeballs came to him, and he is 
now in possession of perfect vision. Others 
claimed to have been healed of cancer, lung and 
heart disease, etc. One of the foremost workers 
made this statement: ‘ | believe that Jesus Christ 
in heaven has flesh and bones, and that | am 
part of His body. Should I ever be sick I 
shouldn’t stay sick, for { have some one to whom 
I could go and get healed in the twinkling of an 
eye. Fourteen years ago He took my poor, 
wretched, wrecked body in a simple way, made 
me whole, and has kept me well ever since.’”’ 











‘“ . ” “How to Disinfect,”’ 
anitas jan illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for dis 
infection in everyday life 
Book and during cases of infec 
tious dlness, sent free 
Every one having the 
Free are of a house or an in- 
. stitution should have it 


‘The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 





—N. Y. Tribune. 
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“Somewhere in the line I’ll be.” It was be- 
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A Vacancy—~ 


an empty chair that ought not to be empty. 
dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
forit at all. Croup comes.along without any warning. Usual- 
ly it comes in the night-time, when the drug stores are closed. 
That is why every mother ought to 
have at her elbow a bottle of: ::: 


Adamson s Botanic 


It never fails to cure Croup if taken at 
the first symptom. Usually it cures after the disease has made 
But it is wise to keep a bottle on the 


This good remedy also cures Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 
and all diseases of the breathing organs. 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists, 
6th Av., cor. 39th St. and 4th Av., cor. 25th St.,N.Y. 


$OO666660606068 £44466 64464644646466666 


In many a household there is 
Hosts of chil- 


Cough Balsam 
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It cures, remember. 
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The Family. 


DOWN AT THE BANKS IN A FOG. 
Rev. Edward A. Rand. 


Ho! ho! « great gray fog! 
It shrouds the sun so red. 

The sea it moans and sobs 
As if the day were dead! 


No sight — naught but the fog! 
No sound — naught but the sea! 

One sweep of foam-crest wave, 
And then Infinity! 


But, men, look out, look out! 
What form comes on behind ? 

Ho! port your helm there, hard! 
W hat, shipmates, are you blind? 


How big, from stem to stern, 
A monarch of the deep! 

So huge and crashing on — 
The fishing fleet, God keep! 


“Ho! ho! Ship, ship ahoy! 
What ship is that?” we shout. 

“ Where bound,” we cry, ‘‘ where bound ? 
How many days now out?” 


This swashing of the sea 
It drowns our pigmy cry. 
Again, “‘ Ship, ship ahoy! ” 
A louder call we try. 


Too late — Ah! there she goes, 
A phantom of the deep! 

She heard our call no more 
Than tiny sandbird’s peep. 


But in our hearts are thanks. 
What if it had been dark, 

And that big ocean-tramp 
Had crushed our egg-shell bark ? 


No aight save dreary fog, 

No sound save breaking sea, 
And all around, above, 

The Great Infinity! 


Watertown, Mass. 





So much we miss 
If love is weak, so much we gain 
It love is strong, God thinks no pain 
Too sharp or lasting to ordain 

To teach us this. 


— Helen Hunt Jackson. 
.* ® * 
There is no happiness in having and 
tting, but only in giving ; half the world 
Cee the wrong scent in the pursuit of hap- 
piness. — Henry Drummond. 


ee 


“ T saw in Rome,” says a modern writer. 
“an old coin, a silver denarius, all coated 
and crusted with green and purple rust. I 
ealled it rust, but I was told that it was 
copper; the alloy thrown out from the 
silver unti) there was none left within, the 
silver was all pure. It takes ages to do it, 
but it does get done. Souls are like that. 
Something moves in them slowly, till the 
debasement is all thrown out. me day 
perhaps the very tarnish shall be taken 
off.”’ Well, there is this alloy, this tarnish, 
in all of us, and the education of life is to 
purge it all away — by sorrows, by disap- 
pointments, by failures, by judgments, — 


“ By fires far flercer than are blown to prove 
And purge the silver ore adulterate.” 
— Canon Farrar. 


We can serve God acceptably in any 
sphere ; every calling may be made a divine 
vocation. The great mistake of many is 
that they feel they must leave the carpen- 
ter’s plane, give up the trowel, and enter 
some learned profession. God says, 
“ What’s that in your hand?” In Moses’ 
hand was the shepherd’s crook, in Solo- 
mon’s the sceptre, in David’s the sling or 
the harp, and in Dorcas’ the needle. The 
Bible is God’s tool-chest. It is one of these 

atent tool-chests which contains every 

ind of tool. The Word of God is adapted 
to every purpose. — A. T. Pierson, D. D. 
Wounds of the soul, though healed, will ache; 
The reddening scars remain, and make confes- 

sion; 
Lost innocence returns no more; 
We are not what we were before transgression. 
But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger, 

And, conscious still of the divine 
Within them, Iie on the earth supine 


No longer. 
— Longfellow. 


. ° *. 

Some ic ! it may happen that, havin 
made his visit to our neighbors, Death wi 
have a mind to call on us, and we shall go 
softly about our changed house in sad 
amazement. Or a fleecy cloud, which only 
lent a pleasing softness to the arch of blue, 
will suddenly gather into a thundercloud, 
and lay desolate our golden cornfields. Or 
a fine passage from the prophets, whose 
literary grace and felicitous imagery we 
have often tasted, will fling aside its em- 
broidered cloak and spring upon us, grip- 

ing our conscience and heart with iron 
hand. We shall be taken from the midst of 
the multitude, among which we were hid- 
den, and the cross we had seen on others’ 
shoulders shail rest on our own, Before, 


we had marched along on the outskirts of 
life; now, we are brought into its secret 
place, where Jesus traveleth with His com- 
panions along the sorrowful way to fulfill 
the will of God. — Ian Maclaren. 


* 
. . 


The Bible rings with one long demand for 
obedience. The key-word of the Book of 
Deuteronomy is, ‘Observe and do.’’ The 
burden of our Lord’s farewell discourse is, 
“Tf ye love Me, keep My commandments.”’ 
We must not question or reply or excuse 
ourselves. We must not pick and choose 
our way. We must not think that obe- 
dience in one direction will compensate for 
disobedience in some other particular. 
God gives one command at a time; if we 
obey this, He will flood our soul with bless- 
ing, and lead us forward into new paths 
and pastures. But if we refuse, we shall 
remain stagnant and water-logged, make 
no progress in Christian experience, and 
lack both power and joy. — Rev. F. B 
Meyer. 


Even now character writes itself dimly 
on the face and in the voice; when any 
trait of character dominates over all other 
traits it is certain to push itself into some 
type of physical evidence. It is only when 
there is great balance of character that it 
is difficult to read the writing on the wall 
and give the interpretation. Now if this is 
so while we are encompassed with this 
muddy vesture of decay, how much more 
must it be so when the spiritual body fits 
the spirit as this material y never can 
do. In each giving an account of himself 
to God no language need be used. The soul 
in JF perv | itself before God comes into 
a light which reveals its inmost character. 
The personal self-revelation will be inevi- 
table and complete. It will not be testimo- 
ny from without, but testimony from within. 
— Reuen Thomas, D. D 


Bishop Thoburn tells a beautiful story 
about a picture of his dead child. It seemed 
a very ~ yy~ photograph, so blurred 
that scarcely a trace of the loved features 
could be seeninit. But one day he took 
the picture to a photographer, and asked 
him if he could do anything to improve it. 
In three weeks the Bishop returned, and, as 
he saw the picture in its frame on the 
wall, he was startled. It seemed as if his 
child were living again before him. The 
image had been in the old picture, but was 
concealed beneath the blurs and mists that 
were there also. The artist, however, had 
brought it out in strong, living beauty, un- 
til it was like life in its tender charm. 

In every true disciple of Christ there is 
the i of the Master. [t may be very 
dim. Its feature are overlaid by blurs and 
blemishes, and are almost unrec zable 
by human eyes. It is the work of Christ in 
our lives to bring out this likeness, more 
and more clearly, until at last it shines in 
undimmed beauty. This is what Christ is 
doing in many of His ways with us. 


“ Who from unsightly bulb or slender root 
Could guess aright 
The story of the flower, the fern, the fruit, 
In summer’s height ? 
Through tremulous shadows voices call to me, 
‘It doth not yet appear what we shall be.’ ” 


— J. R. Miller, D. D. 





AGATHA PARK’S CAREER. 


Annie Marie Bliss. 


ORMAL Hall was crowded with bright- 
faced girls arrayed in gauzy summer 
gowns, for it was the occasion of the gradu- 
ating class reception. There was a gay 
little flutter of ribbons, deepening smiles, 
and swish of draperies, as the orchestra 
struck up a march, and from the main cor- 
ridor there entered the hall the white- 
haired professor, followed by the teachers 
and officers of the class. Arranging them- 
selves in a semi-circle, they received their 
friends, regretfully breaking class ties and 
bidding each other God-speed as they sepa- 
rated, each to make for herself a beaten 
path in the untried field of life. 

Towering above the little circle that en- 
closed her in its silken toils, stood Agatha 
Park, the class president, whose beautiful 
face shone with a light that penetrated the 
hearts of her little court. 

“Oh, Agatha, what a radiant being you are 
tonight!’ sighed Alice Ford, her school- 
girllover. ‘“ When I am toiling with those 
little Mexicans next year, how I shall love 
to remember you as you are tonight.” 

“Where do you suppose I shall be while 
you are dreaming of me?” said Agatha. 

“On the top wave of success, as all the 
teachers have said. If I but had the bundle 
of talents you have, I should turn my little 
wilderness kids into paragons and flood 
Mexico with marvels of learning, demon- 
strations of the theorems of dear old Sa- 
lem.”’ 

“You are a brave girl to go away so far 
—aregular philanthropist. I confess I want 
amore attractive place in which to shine. 
I am afraid I’d like a gold candlestick, and 
that set upona high place. You see my 
ideas are rather high. I wish I were as 
humble as you are, but I just long to try my 
wings.”’ 

Then the téte-a-téte was broken off by 





several teachers and under grads who anit- 





ed in their congratulations and predictions 
of Agatha’s success. 

** 4 born teacher she is,’’ said one to the 
principal as they left the bright circle. 

“ Yes, with a strong magnetic presence. 
She is bound to have a bright career.’’ 





It was the first Sabbath after her coming 
home that Agatha took her place in the 
family pew, prepared to sit in judgment on 
the new preacher. It had come to be a 
second nature, after her normal course, to 
critically observe all points, and dispose of 
the heads and sub-sections of a discourse in 
the various mental pigeon-holes set apart 
for them. 

** He that loseth his life shall find it,”’ was 
his text. Agatha’s thought followed hie, 
taking it in rapidly and comprehensively, 
but it aroused a feeling of opposition within 
her, andif she had voiced her criticism it 
would have sounded much like this: “‘ That 
is very gloomy talk from such a bright- 
looking man, and he’s young, too — I don’t 
believe he’s more than twenty-five. Why 
should I leave my position in the clouds 
where all the world lies bathed in sunshine 
at my feet, to think of failure and sacrifice, 
disappointments and their influence on 
character’ Time enough to dwell on these 
things when they come. There are too 
many looking for the darkness in life, and I 
am too happy to be looking around for 
trouble. I wonder if he’s talking from ex- 
perience, he’s so earnest; and he really 
feels what he’s saying. How his eyes keep 
changing expression, and there is strength 
of purpose in that face. Iam afraid, Sir 
Preacher, your eloquence is wasted on me 
this morning, for I don’t agree with you.” . 

Notwithstanding Agatha’s thoughts to 
the contrary, many of the words spoken 
that morning noiselessly dropped into fer- 
tile ground, there to germinate and show 
thelr leaves and fruit later. 

Agatha’s home was a beautiful one, with 
the sweetest relations between the wid- 
owed mother and this one treasure of her 
life. External appointments were modest 
but comfortable, and the ties that bound the 
two loving hearts were as strong as love 
could weave them. 

The first few weeks of vacation were 
given up to merrily planning Agatha’s 
future, and many were the bright things in 
store for them, if planning counted for 
anything. 

“Where you go, I go, little girl,” said 
Mrs. Park, “ and if it is to California, then 
we'll pack up and go together. You are all 
I have in the world, and J shall never let my 
one chick go away from me.” 

“Two years of boarding-house fare are 
all I want for a lifetime, and I tell you I ap- 
preciate my dear Marmee’s home,” said 
Agatha, smoothing her mother’s hand that 
lay in hers. 

But oat of the dim, dark mazes of the 
unknown came striding the messenger of 
pain, and little mother surrendered to the 
call. Weeks rolled by, and instead of relief, 
distress waxed strong, and suffering became 
the daily experience until the doctor de- 
clared she would, from the nature of the 
case, be helpless for some time. 

It was the day of the doctor’s decision 
when the mail brought to her a letter with 
the postmark of Salem upon it. Eagerly 
tearing it open, her heart gave a great 
throb as she read it over and over again. 
It was short, but oh, what it meant! It 
was an offer from the principal of the 
normal school for her to substitute for one 
of the teachers who was to have a leave of 
absence for a year in which to travel. 

Here was her prize within reach —the 
opening to the grand career she had so 
often dreamed out to its rosy end. 

The struggle began with all vigor, each 
side of the question bringing up its strong- 
est pleas. Mother’s mind was unfit for 
Agatha to share the letter with her, so she 
fought it alone. How could she give it up 
when every plan of her life had been 
toward thisend? But the mother was like 
a child in her clinging to Agatha — so 
sweet, so helpless, so loving; she could not 
leave her, for even now mother’s eyes 
would fill if she were to go away for a few 
hours. Resolutely she turned her back 
upon the temptation to put in a nurse to 
take her place so she could get back into 
the busy life with the girls she loved, and, 
stating the facts clearly to the principal, 
declined his offer. 





One year goes by, followed by another, 
and still the mother is an invalid. Nobody 
knows how Agatha struggles to be patient, 
to keep down her great ambition. Tears 
come sometimes, but mother never knows 
it. How different the world looks now 
from what it did two years ago! 

Was her life a failure? So far her career 





has been a ceaseless round of house-work 
and nursing, staying at home a hermit; no 
church or social life — blotted out from 
the bustling world where she had meant to 
accomplish so much. 

Miss Agatha’s opinion of herself was far 
different from that of those who called 
upon her, if reports are to be believed. 
Sach heroism goes not unobserved even in 
this matter-of-fact world. There are 
plenty of people ready to gossip evil things 
of one another, but there are those, too, 
who recognize goodness and purity and 
feel its silent power; adopting, un- 
consciously perhaps, new standards for 
their own as the good gains ground in their 
thought and the evil fades to nothing- 
ness. 

Sure it was that Agatha Park’s life made 
itself felt. 

It was not an irksome duty to call upon 
the sick in the case of Mrs. Park, for her 
simple presence was like a fragrant flower 
in its beauty and sweetness. It was an in- 
spiration to young Pastor Dunham to visit 
the dear little mother, and his cheery calls 
were as refreshing to her. He got in a way 
of talking over with her special points in 
his coming sermons, and, being motherless 
himself, rather liked the ‘ mothering” 
dear Mrs. Park gave him. 

But where was Agatha during these 
calls? Not far off, for she was hands and 
feet to her mother. It was Agatha’s hand 
that opened the door to him, and it was her 
smile that first greeted him. Though it 
was little mother who often suggested that 
Agatha should play her zither while they 
had a “sing,” it was always the case that 
Mr. Dunham brought the zither and select- 
ed the music, and if the bass was a little 
strong for the soprano and alto, it might be 
accounted for by the fact that the minister 
was more intent on studying the sweet 
young face before him than upon the notes 
and words he sang. If so, he could easily 
be forgiven. Agatha had grown mentally 
during the past two years. The books Mr. 
Dunham had left marked for her mother to 
read, were suited to her own needs, and 
she easily found in the young preacher a 
ready listener and one fitted to enlarge her 
views upon the various deep things of life. 

It was not hard to tell him of her hopes 
and dreams as they talked over school 
days, for he himself had not been long out 
of school. Perhaps she grew enthusiastic 
over her pet themes. One very naturally 
would, if encouraged to do so as she was, 
for Arthur Dunham was fast growing to 
look upon the Park home as quite essential 
to his happiness, and something fluttered 
within him and his breath came faster when 
Agatha’s eyes looked squarely into his. 
Could he let her slip away out of his life 
into which she had come so quietly, with a 
power that was dove-like in its gentle- 
ness? He was very willingly bound with 
the silken cords of love, and he made no 
attempt to break them. 

And so it fell about that one sweet June 
Sabbath evefiing, as they sat in the dim 
twilight, another door in Agatha’s career 
opened. 

* Since it is only a teacher you will ever 
be, little woman, would a private school do 
as well as a public one?” said Arthur. 

* Yes, indeed,” said Agatha, warmly. 

“With only one pupil, and that a back- 
ward boy?” and his tell-tale eyes could 
keep their secret no longer. 

Agatha’s eyes dropped. 

“Do you really think she is competent 
to manage this boy ?” she said, shyly. 

“Just try and see. I’ll promise to be 

” 

“And give up my career? Why, J’ve 
never taught even one day.” 

“Not so,dear. For two years you've 
been teaching me God’s sweetest lessons. 
Shall it be a life-term for me?” 

And the whispered “‘ Yes”’ was the be- 
ginning of Agatha Park’s career. 

Dover, N. H. 





Who is There? 

HE girl-queen of Holland knocked the 
other day at the door of the room of her 
mother, the queen-regent. “‘Who is there?” 
asked the regent. “It is the Queen of Hol- 
land!”’ came the impetuous reply. “Then you 
must not enter,” said the mother. After a pause 
came through the keyhole this, in a softer tone: 
“Mamma, it is your own little daughter.” 
“ LI may come in,” gladly said the queen- 


bat a fine ilustration this beautiful inci- 
dent is of the attitude we must assume before 
Christ! He has not called us 1 os 
friends. Weare joints heirs with Him. He 
is king,so are we. But never will the God of 
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COMPENSATION. 
In that new world toward which our feet are 


set 
Shall we find aught to make our hearts forget 
a av ioys and her bright hours of 
bl 


Has heaven a spell divine enough for this? 
For who the pleasure of the spring shall tell, 
When on the leafiess stalk the brown buds 


swell, 
When the grass brightens and the days grow 
And little birds break out in rippling song ? 


O sweet the dropping eve, the blush of morn, 
The starlit sky, the rustling telds of corn, 

The soft airs blowing from the freshening seas, 
ows of the stately trees, 
The mellow thunder and the lulling rain, 

The warm, delicious, happy summer rain, 

When the grass brightens and the days grow 


And little birds break out in rippling song! 


O beauty manifold, from morn till night, 
Dawn’s flush, noon’s blaze and sunset’s tender 
1 


light 
oO fair femilier features, changes sweet 
Ot her revolving seasons, storm and sleet 
And golden calm, as slow she wheels through 


space 
From snow to roses — and how dear her face 
When the grass brightens and the days grow 


long, 
And little birds break out in rippling song! 


O happy earth! O home so well beloved! 

What recompense have we from thee removed ? 
One hope we have that overtops the whole — 
The hope of find vanisbed soul 

We love and long or daily, and for this 

Gladly we turn from thee and all thy bliss, 
Even at thy loveliest, when the ~ ave long, 
And little birds break out in rippling song. 


— Celia Thazter. 





IRRESPONSIBLE TEMPERAMENTS. 


HERE is perbaps no one factor in the prob- 
lem of living one’s life and doing one’s 
work of greater importance than temperament. 
When one sees the hosts of people who are practi- 
cally the creatures and victims of temperament, 
one is tempted to change the E ian adage, 
“ Character is destiny,’’ so as to make it read, 
“ Temperament is destiny.” There are multi- 
tudes of people who see nothing clearly and dis- 
tinctly because they see everything through the 
mist which rises from some peculiarity of tem- 
perament; who cannot look at any question dis- 
interestedly and dispassionately because it 
touches their feelings or fortunes at some point; 
who can never, with a decisive sense of reality, 
see an event oran experience precisely as it oc- 
curred, and hold that image in the mind undis- 
torted. There are hosts of people whose mental 
are vitiated by the influence and ac- 
tion of temperament; who, meaning to be thor- 
oughly truthful, are never to be trusted in any 
statement of fact; whose very memories, with- 
out their knowledge, are at the mercy of their 
temperaments. 

The dramatic temperament especially requires 
the keenest development of the sense of reality. 
The tendency to see persons and events in dra- 
matic positions and relations is fatal to absolute 
veracity unless it is belanced by thorough sani- 
ty of mind. The picturesqueness of this tem- 
perament, and itsskillat making reports of con- 
versations and happenings of all kinds interest- 
ing and striking, are delightful gifts, but they 
bring great perils with them. The person who 
has these gifts unconsciously groups the actors 
in the little drama, shifts the lights, and chang- 
es the stage for the sake of the effectiveness 
which is craved, and which becomes, in the end, 
a stimulant which must be obtained. Sucha per- 
son is always unconsciously playing a leading 
part in the drama which she — if this person be 
a woman, as is often the case — constantly con- 
structs. She is always giving herself the ad- 
vantage of the moral situation; she is always 
putting some one else in the wrong. Her feelings 
envelop the facts; her egoism interprets her 
own action in its best possible light, and 86 she 
gradually constructs a veritable myth — a story 
which has a basis of fact, but no basis of truth. 
One who has seen this process go on, and has 
noted how memory itself gives back, not what it 
holds, but what is wanted, so that a lie is fash- 
joned in essential unconsciousness, has trembled 
to think of the possible perils of sucb a temper- 
ament to its possessor and to others, and has 
realized the immense importance of making 
children not only the masters of t heir wills, but 
ot their temperaments as well. The worst com- 
plications and the most heartbreaking expe- 
riences of life have often had their rise in the 
workings and distortions of an irresponsible 
temperament. There is no safety save in the 
ability to see things that touch us most keenly 
precisely as they are; it is always better to mor- 
tity ourselves than to lie about others. — The 

Outlook. 








PACKING A WOMAN’S TRUNK. 


EFORE proceeding with the work of pack- 

ing let the trunk be carefully dusted 
throughout. Line each compartment with clean 
paper, cutting it to fit properly; then take all 
the articles of clothing which are not liable to 
be damaged by crushing,such as underwear, 
dressing-jackets, bath-robe, stockings, etc.; 
fold each piece singly and Jay them side by side, 
making the surface perfectly even and smootb, 
using stockings to fit into small cavities. Over 
this section lay a clean towel. After this layer 
is firm and compact, put each pair of slippers 
and shoes in a little muslin bag made for the 
purpose, and push one in each of the four cor- 
On top of this place your plain under- 


the trunk, turning what is over from the top, 
that being the narrowest end of the garment. 
In placing the skirts on top of each other, alter- 
nately change each one from right to left, so 
that the surface may be kept even. Follow this 
rule with all your dress skirts. 

Your trunk will by this time be closely and 
tightly packed up to the tray line. Then take 
your waists; lay them out straight, stuff out the 
sleeves, bows, loops, revers, etc., with soft tissue 
paper; draw the sleeves over from the side to 
meet together at the wrists in the front. Place 
them flat in the tray, close and firm to the top, 
and put the tray in its proper place. The hats, 
which are, perbaps, the most difficult articles to 
dispose of, will fit into one of the divisions in 
the tray. They will require special attention. 
Stuff the crowns, also the bows, with tissue pa- 
per, filling in all the hollow spaces, and rest the 
brims down on a cushion of soft paper. Place 
each hat, if possible, to fit over the crown of an- 
other, or in such manner that it will not press 
op the trimmings of the hat underneath. This 
can be done if the lower hat is well filled in 
with tissue paper. 

When all are in, stuff all the corners of the 
compartment with smal! soft articles so that the 
hats cannot move about. Put a large towel over 
the top. The next largest division may be used 
for the shirt waists. Pack these in firmly, and 
wrap each of the chiffon fronts and pieces of 
fancy neckwear in soft paper and lay on top. In 
one of thetwo other small compartments you 
may put your gloves, veils, handkerchiefs, etc., 
and in the other miscellaneous articles. Any 
pieces of toilet decoration may be safely car- 
ried wrapped up in a piece of soft muslin, and 
then placed between the dress skirts not far 
from the top, and not near the sides. — Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





About Women. 


—— Two Japanese girls, Hisa Nagano and 
Nateu Sakaki are at present serving as trained 
nurees in Chicago. They intend to study medi- 
cine and then to return to Japan to found a 
hospital on the same plans as those of this 
country. 


—— The 80th birthday of “Mother Bicker- 
dyke,” the venerable army nurse, now living in 
Bunker Hill, Kan., was generally celebrated 
throughout that State recently. 


—— Miss Agnes Weston, known in England 
as “the mother of British bluejackets,” has 
done more for the uplifting of the English sail- 
or than any other woman. She has established 
many “rests,” and during the thirty years of 
her labor has done much for the cause of tem- 
perancs among the tars. Her temperance mag- 
azine, Ashore and Afloat, has met with such 
flattering success that the United States author- 
ities have especially requested her to mail the 
magazine to American warships. 


—— Florence Nightingale, who recently cele- 
brated her 77th birthday, has long been an in- 
valid, and she is ill and not expected to recover. 
The English people recognized her great serv- 
ices in nursing sick and wounded soldiers dur- 
ing the Crimean War by subscribing $400,000 as 
a testimonial of gratitude after her return to 
England ; and she built herself a lasting monu- 
ment by devoting the money to the establish- 
ment of a nurses’ home. 


—— Dr. Mary L. Burnham, of Ellsworth, Me., 
will leave in a few weeks for the missionary 
field in China. Miss Burnbam \s the first Ells- 
worth girl to receive the degree of M. D., hav- 
ing graduated with honors last year from the 
Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia. For 
the past year she has been engaged at the New 
England Hospital in Boston in dispensary 
work. She will have charge of a woman’s hos- 
pital recently built at Chinanfu. She goes to 
China under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. 


— A Paris correspondent of the Woman’s 
Journal, in referring to the terrible fire in 
which so many ladies lost their lives, says: — 





“Two have end d th Ives to all 
hearts since the dreadful fire by their us 
gifts and the ptitude of their c bie 
action — one a b, the other an American 
woman — Madame Lebaud aud the Countess 
Castellane, formerly Miss Anna Gould. A few 
days after the fire the managers of the fair were 


coming, $02 @ i poses. It is to be 
suc ex 
ready for the winter season of 10F 98 and al- 


though recent events have made the words 
‘charity sale’ a for all that is ghastly 
and ble, yet the necessity of rais 

fag lay I Fo Fe ag to 
look forwards and backwards, and they will 
take up their voluntary task next time under 
more promising suspices for safety, thanks to 
our itrywoman.”’ 


—— Jean Ingelow, who recently died in Lon- 
don at the age of 76, was an English poet of re- 
nown. She was born in Boston, Lincolnshire, 
in 1820. Her father was a banker and a man of 
superior intellectual culture. Her mother was 
of Scotch descent. As a child Jean Ingelow 





skirte, folding them the length and width of 


the publication of her “‘ Poems” secured for her 
immediate recognition as a poet of High rank. 
Several of her poems, especially “ Divided,” 
“ High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,” and 
“Songs of Seven,” became very popular. In 
America her works, both poetic and prose, have 
had a large sale, the former to the extent of 
100,000, and the latter to more than 50,000. Miss 
Ingelow lived in London. It was her custom to 
give three times each week a repast that she 
termed a “copyright dinner.”” These were fur- 
nished to twelve poor persons, just discharged 
from the hospitals in the neighborhood. 





SELECTED RECIPES. 
Potato Salad. — Boil in their jackets four 
medium-sized potatoes. While they are boiling 
make a French dressing and slice into it one 
good-sized onion; as soon as the potatoes are 
done, drain, salt and dry them. Remove the 
skins and cut the potatoes while hot into the 
dressing; toss them carefully until every piece 
is well covered. Pat the mixture on a cold dish 
and stand aside until serving hour. Then gar- 
nish the dish thickly with parsley; sprinkle 
over the dish a tablespoonful of finely-chopped 


stranger came to the farm, and, seeing the lad, 
asked : “ Soany, where is mal father?” “In 
the pig pen,” was the reply. And, as the man 
moved in the direction indicated, the boy 
shouted: “I say! You'll know him, ’cause he’s 
got a hat on.”’ 


—— Manager (to new clerk, who has just en- 
tered with a look of great complacency on bis 
countenance): “ i caught the it with 
those two letters?” New Clerk: “ Yes, sir! 
just ma it; but you made a funny mis- 
take. You put the twopenny-halfpenny on the 
London letter, and the penny stamp on the for- 
eign one.” Manager : “ Dear me! very stupid. 
at did yoado?” New Clerk : “ Oh, I made 
it all right, sir! I only noticed it just before I 
put them in the box; but there was still a min- 
uate to spare, so I slipped into the post-office and 
altered the addresses.” — Answers. 





Boys aud Girls. 





THE PREACHER’S PREDICAMENT. 


(Cra, A. Herrick, the twelve-year-old son of Rev. 
A. H. Herrick, much to the amusement of bis father and 
mother, repeated the foliowing lines at the breakfast 
table one morning, saying be “made them up” the 
night before. The verses are so irresistibly funny that 





parsley or celery-tops; a small pickled beet may 
be chopped fine and placed diagonally across the 
dish. Sardines or pickled herring may also be 
used asa gernish and to give variety, and one 
may also stir into the dressing a teaspoonful of 
Anchovy paste. — Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Potato Salad Dressing.— A very palatable 
and economical dressing, suitable to serve with 
either tomatoes or potatoes, may be made from a 
mixture of egg and mashed potato with a little 
butter or oil. As arule, melted butter dressings 
have the reputation of being the most indigest- 
ible and objectionable of all salad dressings — 
more 80, of course, where they are seasoned with 
mustard. We may have had cold boiled potatoes 
for Sunday dinner. We could use one of these 
mashed as foundation for our potato dressing; 
cut those remaining into blocks,and for that 
day’s supper mix them with the dressing, and 
serve on lettuce leaves. For the dressing, mash 
one potato fine, then rub it witha limber knife 
until perfectly smooth. Now add gradually 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, work in the un- 
cooked yolks of two eggs, season with a half- 
teaspoonful of salt, a salt-spoonful of white or 
red pepper, and then add gradually a table- 
spoonful of vinegar or lemon juice. At the last 
give athorough rubbing until the dressing has 
the consistency of a good mayonnaise. — bid. 


Plum Preserves. — Select any kind of plums or 
prunes, perfectly sound and not tooripe. Stem, 
wash and pierce each plum with a silver fork to 
prevent the skins from bursting. Cut in half 
and remove the seed, if preferred. Allow three- 
quarters of a pound of suger to each pound of 
fruit. Put over the sugar, with as little water 
as possible. Boil until it spins a thread, skim 
well and pour boiling hot over the fruit. Place 
the fruit where cool. Continue this process 
three successive mornings. Boil the syrup each 
time until thick,and skim well. The last time 
add the fruit to the boiling syrup and boil until 
thick. This process hardens the fruit and it 
retains its shape. It is also the choice method 
for strawberries and other small, soft fruits, 
although somewhat more labor than the rule 
given. — What to Eat. 


Quince Preserves.— Choose only fine yellow 
quinces of fine flavor. Rub off the down, wash, 
pare, core and cut each quince into quarters or 
eighths. Save the parings and make jelly of 
them. Carefully reject every particle of the 
core, as this makes the syrup gummy. Weigh 
the fruit and measure three quarters of a pound 
of sugar to each pound of fruit. Boil the fruit 
till tender in water enough to cover, then with 
@ perforated skimmer take out and put ona 
platter, returning to the kettle the juice that 
drains from it. Strain thie juice through a jelly 
bag, and to greatly moderate and improve the 
strong flavor of the quince, add one pint of sour 
apple to every two pints of quince juice. Return 
this strained juice to the kettle, boil ten min- 
utes, add the sugar a little at a time, boil ten 
minutes more and skim well. Add the guinces 
and boil slowly an hour or more, until the 
quinces are the desired color, either dark red or 
lighter in shade. If the syrup is not almost 
jellied by this time, skim out the fruit, boil 
syrup until thick, return the quinces for a final 
heating, and take from the stove. — /bid. 





Bits of Fun. 

—— “ And now, little children,” said the Sun- 
Sree superintendent, “if you are good 
children, some day you may wear a golden 
crown.” “ Paw’s got one on his tooth now,” 


chirped the smallest and newest boy. — Chris- 
tian Work. 


— “ Now,” said one of the members of a. 
woman’s organization, ‘‘ the secretary is going 
to read the minutes of the last meeting.” 
“ Yes,” responded Miss Cayenne: “she calls 
them minutes. But they always seem like 
hours.” — Washington Star. 


—— Amanda (alighting from her wheel at 
the roadside, where Mortimore awaits her): 
“ Have I kept you waiting long, dear ? ” Morti- 
more: “ Long? Many cycles have passed since 
the hour appointed for our meeting.’’ — Judge. 


—— Madam: “ Well, Mary, what did you 
think of the pictures at the Academy ?”’ Mary : 
“Oh, mum, there was a picture called Two 

, after Landseer, but I looked at it for 
nearly half an hour, and | couldn’t see anything 
of Landseer.” 





was exceedingly shy and reserved and led &@ to Apollo. Sorte I 
quiet, uneventful life, till November, 1863, when ' possesses more wit than pedigree, 


—— A certain farmer lives in Northampton 
who is by no means for his resemblance 

of age who 
One day a 


we d them for the “ Boys and Girls " corner } 


Eighteen hundred was far gone by, 
Nineteen hundred now drew nigh, 
When this was writ by my friend Green — 
His first name’s George, I now do ween. 
CHAPTER I. 
The parson was in his upper hail, 
And one by one did his footsteps fall; 
And thus within himself he mused: 
With one pair gone, and one unused, 
As one is gone the next I'll use, 
And then what will I do for shoes 7” 
So down he sat, and thus he wrote 
(His words we here exactly quote): 
Dear friends, please send me money quick. 
I'll take it fast as ‘Greedy Dick.’ 
With my shoes gone and money spent, 
I’ll starve and be to heaven sent. 
So send me cash quick as you can, 
And I’)l be glad. Amen. Amen.” 
And then he sealed, and with he-he’s 
He sent it to the church trustees. 
But joy was soon changed into tears. 
And this was cause of all his fears: 
“ Dear pastor: We are sad to say 
We have no money now today. 
We’re sorry, but please get along. 
Yours very true, John William Strong.” 


CHAPTER II, 
At noon he said unto his wife: " 
My dear, my joy, my love, my life, 
My money’s gone. How can we live?” 
Said she: “ This advice now I give — 
To the trustees you'd better write, 
* No cash, no preach.’ Oh, this is right.” 


- 
= 


Her advice he upon did act. 
The money came. This is a tact! 


I hope you'll like this little tale. 
The pastor’s now both fat and hale. 





The Rose, the Bird, and the Brook. 


sé I WILL not give away my perfume,” 

said a rose-bud, holding ite pink 
petals tightly wrapped in their tiny green 
case. The other roses bloomed in splendor, 
and those who enjoyed their fragrance ex- 
claimed at the beauty and sweetness; but 
the selfish bud sbriveled and withered away 
unnoticed. 

“No, no,” said a little bird; “Ido not 
want to A. pole his brothers 
flood of melody, making —_ieon 
got sorrow and bless tbe singers, then the 
orlorn little bird was lonesome and 


ashamed. He tried to sing, but the power 
was gone; he could make only = harsh, 


shrill chirp. 

“If I give away my wavelets, I shall not 
have enough — ’ said the brook. And 
ene - = water in a hollow place, 
where it formed a stagnant, slim i. 

A boy who inet a treah ® wilo-ewake 
rose, a buoyant. ng bird, and a lea 
refreshi feos let, thought on these t oo? 
and said: “ If I would have and would be, 
must share all my goods with others, for 


“* To give is to live: 
To deny is to die.’ ” 


— 8. E, 8. SHANKLAND, in Kind Words. 


The Millionaire and His Clerk. 


IRARD, the infidel millionaire of Phil- 
adelphia, one Saturday ordered all his 
clerks to come on the morrow to his wharf 
and help unload a newly-arrived ship. One 
young man replied quietly: — 
“ Mr. Girard, I can’t work on Sundays.” 
* You know our rules ? ”’ 
“ Yes, 1 know. I havea mother to sup- 
port, but I can’t work on Sundays.” 


“ Well, step up to the desk, and the cash- 
ier will settle with you.” 

For three weeks the young man could 
find no work, but one day a banker came to 
Girard to ask if he could recommend a man 
for cashier in a new bank. This disc 
young man was at once named as a suitable 


person. 

i But,” said the banker, “ you dismissed 
m. 
“ Yes, because he would not work on 


Sundays. A man who would lose his place 
for conscience’ would make a trust 





worthy rp A And he was appointed, 
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Edttortal. 





NATURE'S PROPHECY OF A FUTURE 
LIFE. 


MAN who was recovering from the 
amputation of a lower limb thus de- 
scribed his sensations to a visitor: “I can 
hardly realize that the limb is gone. Some- 
times I try to rest my foot on the ground, 
but I can’t make it touch anything. When 
Iam lying down I can place the stump in 
such a position that it feels as if the missing 
leg was lying extended on the bed. I am 
troubled a great deal with a pain in the 
ankle, and sometimes the toes cramp.”’ 
This proves that the seat of sensation is 
not in the limb, and if not in one limb, the 
presumption is that it is not inherent in 
any other part of the body. If the seat of 
sensation, or the conscious personality, is 
independent of the body, then the reason- 
able inference is that the power to feel pain 
or pleasure survives what is commonly 
called death. We have no right to assume 
that the living powers are dependent on 
the same forces that sustain the natural 
body. The reason and the power to love 
and hate, enjoy pleasure and suffer pain, 
often remain intact until the moment of 
death. If the powers of personality were 
dependent on natural forces, they would be 
affected by the diseases that cause death. 
The body is changing constantly, and in the 
course of sixty years each individual uses an 
immense amount of food material which 
merely changes form, remains a short time, 
and then continues the ceaseless round of 
nature. And yet the personality remains 
intact. Hence the individual and the 
body must be independent in nature and 
source of sustaining power. One limb 
can be removed and the seat of sen- 
sation is not affected. Two limbs can 
be taken away and _ sensation will 
remain. All the limbs may be amputated 
without destroying sensation, reason or af- 
fection. Is it unreasonable, then, to assume 
that the personality does not die with the 
body? Rather does it not seem that at 
death the soul — comprehending all the el- 
ements of personality — merely lays agide 
the body like a garment? Thus does nat- 
ure prophesy of a future life. 





THE INSTINCT OF IMMORTALITY. 


O you know that we shall live after 
death? ” asked a young man of an 
older friend, whose serene Christian faith 
he had often remarked. ‘“‘ Yes, I know it,” 
was the reply. “‘ How do you knowit?” 
urged the young man. “ Precisely,” re- 
plied hia friend, “‘ as the young bird, born 
this spring, knows, when the first chill 
winds of winter come, that summer waits 
him in the South. It is the God-implanted 
knowledge of instinct that I trust. And if 
you can point me to any surer knowledge 
than that of instinct, I will hold my faith 
conditionally, until I can establish it by that 
knowledge.” 

This strong Christian soul was right. 
There is no surer knowledge than that 
based upon instinct, whether it be the pure- 
ly physical instinct of the bird and the ani- 
mal, or the spiritual instinct of the man. 
When this infallible inner consciousness af- 
firms, with absolute positiveness, to thou- 
sand of beings of the same order, that such 
and such a thing is true, the voice of sci- 
ence, or philosophy, or experience, is but a 
small and feeble testimony in comparison. 
If spiritual instinct tells a man a certain 
thing, and ten thousand learned sages sub- 
mit their testimony to the contrary, the 
man will just as surely go the way his in- 
stinct leads him as a bird will go southward 
when the leaves fall. 

It is useless to try to combat or extin- 
guish this instinct of immortality in man- 
kind. As well try to persuade the muskrat 
that it is foolish for him to build a house in 
the marsh when winter draws near. Man- 
kind knows that there is a life beyond this, 
in which identity, personal consciousness, 
and continuity of life, affection and purpose 
are maintained. God has implanted this 
knowledge in the human soul from the very 
dawn of the consciousness of the race, and 
nothing can be more absolutely established 
than its credibility. Logic can lend no 
props to such a fact as that of immortality. 
Science can neither pull it down nor hold it 
up. It stands upon a base as far beneath 
all the delvings of speculative thought as 
the foundations of a mountain lie below the 
miners’ shafts. 

Ifany Christian is ever tempted to un- 
easiness because there seems to be no sci- 
entific or experimental proof of the life 
after death, let him reflect that, after all, 





science and experience are shallow tests of 
knowledge compared with faith. Science 
generally pronounces with an if — when 
she doesn’t, time often causes her to re- 
verse or modify her dictum. Experience is 
not always to be trusted. But what a man 
knows by the implanting of God’s knowl- 
edge in his soul — and this is faith, this is 
spiritual instinct — he knows absolutely, 
unchangeably, and forever. It is the only 
sure knowledge. If he can depend upon 
anything, he can depend upon this. There 
is nothing shadowy, unsubstantial, conject- 
ural about faith. It is the most real and 
positive of all kinds of knowledge. It is the 
testimony of God — over against the testi- 
mony of philosophers and scientists, some- 
times, perhaps. Butif so, which testimo- 
ny would you most trustfully accept ? 





SIGNS OF HOPE. 


HE present outlook of the kingdom of 
God is full of cheer for all who are 
working towards its coming. Yet many eyes 
are blind to the signs of hope. Giant De- 
spair’s favorite weapon has been got hold of 
by certain zealous persons of the time who 
are dissatisfied with the slow progress of 
Christianity. Through the press and occa- 
sionally from the platform they apply it 
without mercy to the workers they criticise, 
** rating them as if they were dogs.”” Min- 
isters at home are not preaching a pure 
Gospel; missionaries in the foreign field are 
an idle and pampered crew; the world is 
growing worse; and everybody is wrong 
except the critics who confine their activ- 
ity to setting other people right. Echoes of 
such pessimistic croaking are to be heard 
in almost every town. It is high time they 
should be silenced by a sane and steady 
look at the signs of hope. 

Even outside of the churches the situa- 
tion is full of encouragement. Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison, the brilliant writer and dis- 
ciple of Comte, declared, in a memorable 
speech last year, that the school of thought 
represented by Herbert Spencer and the 
late Professor Huxley, with its religion of 
the unknowable which made of man “an 
infinitesimal bubble on an infinitesimal 
speck of sand at the mercy of blind forces,”’ 
is now wholly discredited. The infidel 
movement in England, which, under the 
able leadership of Charles Bradlaugh and 
Annie Besant, threatened some years ago to 
become a menace to the faith of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, has now spent its force, and is 
ebbing away into impotency. The hall 
where Bradlaugh used to launch his thun- 
derbolts is now a Salvation Army preach- 
ing place. Our own Oolonel Ingersoll 
draws crowds, not because of the views he 
teaches, but because of the charm of his 
oratory and the magnetism of the man. 
The late Professor Romanes, one of the 
most distinguished scientists of his day, 
left in his desk a complete recantation of 
the materialistic theories he had taught, 
and returned before his death, like a wea- 
ried sea-bird to its native nest, to find 
peace in the faith of childhood. Benjamin 
Kidd, in his “‘ Social Evolution,” has writ- 
ten a great book to prove that the domi- 
nant factor in social development is relig- 
ion, and its immense popularity has shown 
how acceptable its conclusion is to the 
reading public. Politicians of the standing 
of W. E. Gladstone and A. J. Balfour spend 
their scanty hours of leisure in the compo- 
sition of works in the defence or exposi- 
tion of Christianity. The masters of fiction 
consecrate their genius to pictures of lowly 
life in which the vision of the Christ shines 
on almost every page as the supreme con- 
solation and inspiration of humanity. The 
student of the tendencies of the time who 
refuses to recognize signs of hope in these 
suggestive facts must be both blind and 
stubborn. 

Inside of the churches hopeful signs 

b d. The interest manifested in relig- 
ious questions is shown in the growing vol- 
ume of the literature dealing with them. 
The larger and more varied religious activ- 
ity of members of the churches must be 
gratefully recognized. More and more the 
gifts of the pew are being brought into ex- 
ercise. The simplifying of our working- 
creed, the deeper realization of the person- 
al Ohrist, the clearer perception of the 
community of aim, and of the mutual 
helpfulness in different fields and forms of 
Ohbristian work, are potent factors in 
drawing Christian hearts closer together, 
and developing in different denominations 
a joyous sense of the largeness and of the 
unity in variety of the body of Christ. 
The growth of the foreign mission enter- 
prise is a specially hopeful sign of the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God in our midst. 
The present opening ot the nations to the 








Gospel, the increase of missionaries, and 
the multiplication of native churches, 
should fill every heart with triumphant 
gratitude. The consecration of cultured 
students to obedience to Christ’s command 
to evangelize the world, is generous enough 
and influential enough to raise visions of 
the speedy enthronement of the evangel. 
From the days of John the Baptist down- 
wards all great movements in the religious 
progress of the world have begun with 
young men; and in the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Movement we see the incep- 
tion of a new crusade which shall carry the 
light and healing of the Crors into heathen- 
dom. 

Such signs of hope should redeem Ohris- 
tian activity from the paralysis of despair, 
and strengthen Christian confidence in 
presence of arguments and sneers that 
weaken. The risen Ohrist must reign. 
The resurrection is the pledge of the con- 
tinuous calling of souls and of society from 
the death of sin to newness of life. The 
success of the past and the promise of the 
future should nerve us for increased effort. 
To falter in the fight is to be disloyal. To 
doubt of final victory is to sin. 





English versus American Baptists. 


HE Christian Commonwealth of London 
(Baptist), of a recent date, coutains a notable 
editorial under the caption of “ Denominational 
Eccentricities.” The editor proceeds to point 
out the differences between the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States and the Es- 
tablished Church of England, and says they are 
no more alike than “the Established Church 
here is like the Roman Catholic Church.” Al- 
lusion is then made to the distinctions in polity 
and practice between the Wesleyan Church apd 
the Methodist Episcopal Churches of the Unit- 
ed States. Then reference is made to the dis- 
similarities between the Baptist denomination 
in Great Britain and in this country. As the 
editor is, as we understand, an Anglicized 
American, his words are refreshingly frank apd 
significant. He says: — 

“ But it is perhaps with the a gree that this 
eccentricity shows ae in the most decided 
form. The Baptists of this b_F. are for the 
most part open communionists, and many of their 
churches are o a churches — that 


is, they admi a Pp those who have 
not been baptized according to the Baptist 


close membershi many of their 
churches * the Bouth ant and Southwest are so 
strict that they will not receive members into 
— fellowship even though these members 

Tea upon a profession of their 
tath sit the y was not performed by a 


"ee a a this English Baptist editor 
leave his American Baptist friends? Evidently 
he does not approve the exclusive position taken 
by them in the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. American Baptists would not claim, sure- 
ly, that they have more of the mind of Christ 
or are better Christians than English Baptists. 
Did any church ever have a more faithful and 
heavenly-minded minister than Spurgeon, or 
than the living Dr. Maclaren, of Manchester, 
England? Spurgeon believed, as does Maclaren, 
in open communion. The writer counts it one of 
the rare privileges of his life that he shared in 
the celebration of this sacrament by hearty in- 
vitation in the churches of both of these em- 
inent ministers. 

How long are American Baptists to ad- 
here to their peculiarity? In all seriousness 
we ask this question. Much as we admire and 
love them as a denomination, we believe that 
they are un-Biblical and in the highest sense 
un-Christian in their close commanion practices. 
We have no disposition to interfere with their 
own domestic concerns; but their exclusiveness 
in this matter reaches beyond themselves and 
affects ungraciously all disciples of our common 
Lord. When they celebrate this sacrament they 
challenge the soundness of the faith of ail 
Christian people and make for themselves an 
assumption of superiority by commanding us 
to stand aside when they enter the holy of 
bolies. A father may not come to the table of 
the Lord with his children, nor the child with 
his father. Brother and sister in the family 
must part company when the symbols of the 
broken body and shed blood appear. Those 
linked by the closest ties must separate in the 
mystic presence of Jesus Christ. Is it not time, 
in the brilliant light of this nineteenth cent- 
ury, that this ruthless disturbance of human 
friendships and loves cease ? 

But this is not the worst thing that American 
Baptists do. They bind what God does not 
bind—the judgment and consciences of their 
membership. There is nothing so reprehensible 
in the religious life as to place an extra- Biblical 
regulation upon the conscience as a command 
from God. This is what the great American 
Baptist Church is doing. The great multitude 
of this denomination are made to believe that 
“close communion ” is Biblical and Christian. 

If Methodism has any tenet or practice that 
strikes the'Baptiste as so unreasonable and un- 
worthy, doing such violence to the privileges 
of Christian fellowship, then we will thank 
them for calling repeated attention to it and 
thus helping us as a denomination to eliminate 
it. 





Facts Concerning the West. 


HE “calamity howler,” especially concern- 
ing the Western States, should read the 
series of articles which are appearing in the 
North American Review trom the pen of that 
prince of statisticians, Michael G. Mulhall. By 
facts and figures that cannot be questioned, he 
is showing that in no other place in the world is 
there such relative growth in prosperity and 
wealth as in what is known as the Western 
States. [nthe August North American he pre- 
sents the Prairie States. These include Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
the two Dakotas. As there has been and still is 
such persistent misrepresentation of the history 
and condition of these States, and as so few of 
our readers will have access to the Reriew in 
question, we present some of the more salient 
facts from Mr. Muihall. He says: — 


“Climate, soil, and position mark out the 
Prairie States as the especial home of agricult- 
ure in the New World. They produce more than 
two thirds of the grain, and possess nearly half 
the live-stock of the Union. . . 

“The foremost State in food production is 
Iowa, with an average of five tons df “i — 
500 pounds of meat per inhabitant, 
crop being larger than that of Italy or Spal, 
— ber population is only two m 
souls... . 

“One hand in the Prairie States raises as much 
food as five can do in the most advanced coun- 
tries of Burope. 

“Such has been the iotuter of i Western 
farmers that thetr wealth increased ninefold in 
= years, the value ~ farms in the 2 Prairie 

tates in 1890 being equal to the agricultural 
wealth of the fr—~ mpire.... 

“ Less half a pm has sufficed for a 
comperatively small number of farmers to con- 
vert the Western prairies into one of the most 
productive regions of the globe, and to create 
and build up as flourishing a community as can 
be found today in either of the hem 
How different the condition of these 
farmers is from that of the same class in ce 
is seen when we compare the amount of wealth 
with the number of agricultural hands. 

“ Three prairie farmers possess 
as 4 French, 6 German, or 13 Austrian farmers, 
while their taxes are much lighter, and they are 
free from military service. 

“These States stand for 60 per cent. of the 
flour, 55 per cent. of the meat business, and 50 
per cent. of the lumber produced in the Union, 
according to the last census. 

“In these States wealth has multiplied sixfold 
in 30 years, whereas in the United Kingdom it 
only doubles in 50 years. 

“ Mortgages are relatively Jess than in the 
Eastern States, amounting to one-seventh of the 
value of real estate 

“The only State heavily mortgaged is Kensas, 
where the ratio is 26 per cent. of the value of 
real estate; the lightest is Ohio, oniy 10 cent. 
The rate of interest ranges trom 6% in Obio and 
see te ; to 94 o- cent. 1 Dakova. Tae oe 

id yearly ivr interest on mortgage in 
is equal to " per inhabitant, inst 
for the whoie Unio: sot ° 

“The schools of these States are not only effi- 

cient, but also conducted with 


scholar costing only yearly, against’ in 
the Middle States and $17 in New seen’ 
with the U at large, the 
Prairie stand for 36 a cent. of ~ 
tion, 47 per cent. of agriculture, 34 par LT + of 
manu , 31 per cent. of mining, and 39 4 ond 
cent. of wealth; so that t' may be sa: 


not exceed that of the isiand of dardin ia.” 

These facts show how little ground there has 
been for the woful statements concerning the 
condition of the Western States, their citizens, 
and especially the farmers. Songs of praise and 
thanksgiving should succeed the jeremiads 
which have been so long dinne‘ into our ears. 

Political leaders will reap a baleful harvest as 
the people come to wake up to the fact that 
those in whom they have trusted have inten- 
tionally and wilfully deceived them. 





Personals. 


— Rev. Paul ©. Curnick, of Springfield, Ohio, 
has been invited to the pastorate of St. Paul’s 
Church, Cincinnati. 

— The directors of the Hardin County Bank 
in Eldora, lowa, elected Mrs. Alice LD. Hubbard, 
of Marsball, Mich., their vice-president. 

— Judge John E. Caples, of Portland, Ore., who 
wasa lay delegate to the last General Conter- 
ence, has been appointed consul to Valparaiso. 

— Judging from the published reports of the 
Northfield Bible Conference, Bishop Newman 
made @ profoundly spiritual impression in his 
sermons and addresses. 

— During his twanty-seven years in the min- 
istry, Rey. Dr. R. 8. MacArthur, of Calvary 
Baptist Church, New York, has received 3,000 
persons into the church. 

— Rev. Dr. E. H. Richards, of Inhambane, 
East Africa, who has been a missionary in 
Africa for sixteen years, but has been home on a 
year’s furlough, will return in September to his 
field of labor. 

—The friends of Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, 
president of the National Non-Partisan 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, will 
celebrate her 70th birthday anniversary, Aug. 
26. 


— Mr. Daniel Mcintire, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
& prominent official of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, has presented Claflin University, 
Soe eee 
deceased daug 

— Prof. pst L. Morse, of Evanston, 7 
formerly professor of ancient 
Kent’s Hill, in company with his wife an 
daughter, is passing the summ-r mo-tts in 
Portland, Me., and 
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— Rev. O. W. Scott, of Brockton, will take his 
vacation at Ocean Grove, N. J., and will supply 
Arch St. Church, Philadelphia, the last two 
Sundays in August. 

— Miss Ruth M. Sites, in the name of her de- 
ceased father, Rev. Nathan Sites, has presented 
Folts Mission Institute at Herkimer, N. Y.,a 
valuable collection illustrating tbe religions of 
China. 

— Miss Louisa Rothweiler, daughter of Rev. 
Dr. Rothweiler, of Ceutral German Conference, 
is the first representative of the German Meth- 
odiet Church in the foreign field, under the 
auspices of the W. F. M.8. 


— Rev. James Tregaskis, of the New England 
Southern Conference, has returned from his 
tour abroad,and would be glad to supply the 
churches on Sunday wherever needed. He may 
be addressed at 36 Bromfield St. 

— Rev. Dr. A. W. Patten, of Hyde Park 
Church, Chicago, who sailed recently for Ham- 
burg, will while absent gather materials for use 
in a revision of the late Rev. Dr. C. W. Ben- 
nett’s work on “ Christian Archeology.” 

—The Methodist Advocate-Journal says in 
ite last issue: “ Rey. I. C. Warner, D. D., lately 
of the Holston Conference, but now of the Bal- 
timore Conference, has returned to Knoxville, 
Tenn.,in the hope of regaining his impaired 
health.” 

— Mr. G. B. Brill, who has been recommended 
by the autborities of Cornell University to go to 
China to establish a model farm in the province 
of Hupeh, upon the request of the governor of 
the province, is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

—An associated press dispatch announces 
that Rev. F. M. Bristol, D. D., of Evanston, bas 
accepted an invitation to become the next pas- 
tor of the Metropolitan Church at Washington, 
D.C. Dr. Hugh Johnston, the present pastor, is 
closing his fifth yeer. 

— Rev. C. L. Nye, of Perry, lowa, called at 
this office last week. In our next issue we shal! 
publish an interesting poem from his pen upon 
“The Old Dadley Church,” inspired and writ- 
ten while visiting his native town and the 
church in which he was converted. 

— The New York Tribune states that “ B. Fay 
Mills, the evangelist, hopes to organize a Chris- 
tian congregation this coming autumn either in 
Boston or Brooklyn.” Mr. Mills seems to pos- 
sess a growing facility for change of plans as 
well as theology. What next? 

— Commander Booth-Tucker, of the Salvation 
Army, left New York on Aug.5 for London. He 
goes to lay before Gen. Booth his plans for col- 
onization in the United States. A good idea of 
his schemes along this line is obtained from his 
article in the Forum for August, entitled, ‘ The 
Farm Colonies of the Salvation Army.” 


—It is reported that Dr. Berry, of the Ep- 
worth Herald, is quite illat Ludington, Mich., 
whither he had gone with his wife fora little 
rest after the Toronto Convention. The trouble 
is intestinal, but will not, it is believed, be dit- 
ficult to control. Absolute rest is necessary, 
and in consequence the Doctor has recalled all 
his engagements. 


—- We received a very pleasant call last week 
from Mr. Osmer Abbott, Principal of Lahaina- 
luna Seminary, Lahaina, H.I. He is absent for 
a year’s study, and is making his first visit to 
this city, which he finds exceedingly interest- 
ing. Asa Methodist, he reports that there isa 
very prosperous Methodist Church in Honolulu. 
He will sail for Europe from New York, Aug. 21. 


— Mrs. Matilda Dickerson, 99 years of age, the 
oldest member of the Woman’s Crristian Tem- 
perance Union, died Aug. 4. Mrs. Dickerson 
was born in Welchtown, Monroe County, N. Y., 
in 1798. Until about eight months ago she en- 
joyed the best of health. She leaves a family 
consisting of five children, thirty-two grand- 
children, seventy-four great-grandchildren, and 
eleven great-great- grandchildren. 

—On the evening of July 28 Rev. M. 8. Hill, 
of Mars Hill and Bridgewater, Me., was mar- 
ried to Miss Edith M. Hoar, at the home of the 
bride’s parents in Machias. Rev. E. H. Boynton, 
presiding elder, and Rev. Robert Sutcliffe, the 
bride’s pastor, officiated. A large number of 
guests were present and the gifts were numer- 
ous and valuable. They go to their chosen life- 
work with glad hearts and the best wishes of a 
great many friends. 


— The California Christian Advocate, of San 
Francisco, says: “‘ Dr. Matt. 8. Hughes, of Min- 
neapolis, preached at First Church, Alameda, 
last Sunday morning, and at Simpson Charch, 
this city, in the evening. No speaker connected 
with the recent Endeavor Convention has made 
&@ more favorable impression on our people than 
Dr. Hughes. His sermons and addresses have 
been universally enjoyed. We hope it may not 
be long before he comes to California again. 
Mrs. Hughes, who accompanies him, has also 
won hosts of friends.’”’ 

—The will of the late Rev. Dr. E. H. Stokes, 
president of the Ocean Grove Camp-meeting 


estimated to be worth $30,000. 
and personal property is left to Mrs. Stokes 
during her life. At her death there are numer- 
ous legacies to his relatives, and the following 
charitable bequests: To the American Bible So- 
clety he lett $200; to the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, $1,000; to the 


Madison, §1,000, to be used to benefit indigent 
young men preparing for the ministry; to the 





Endowment Fund of Dickinson College, at 
Carlisle, Pa., $1,000. 

— Dr. Charles F. Allen, one of the most high- 
ly respected and efficient ministers of the Maine 
Conference, is 81 years old. Aug. 2, 1896, after 
conducting the Sunday services at Pine St. 
M. E. Church, Portland, Me., he joined the 
company of shut-in ones by reason of a stroke 
of paralysis. A recent visitor found him in his 
reclining chair, full of the Christian sunshine 
that has characterized his long life. “At my 
time of life,” he said, in a brightly cheerful 
way that was deeply pathetic, “I thought it 
would take a year for me to recover from my 
sickness. But the year is up today, Aug. 2, and 
my recovery must be quick if it occurs in the 
time set.”” Though he has improved during the 
year, he still passes the time in bed and in his 
reclining chair. 





Brieflets. 


Tbe Church of the Strangers in New York 
city, of which Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems was 
pastor, is to be torn down to make room for bus- 
loess buildings. 


Two barrels packed full of lamps were sent 
from Iowa to the Foochow Girls’ School. Be- 
fore that the girls had only a tin pan with tea- 
oll and a wick in it, not nearly as good as a 
candle, and thefr pleasure over these glass lampe 
knew no bounds. 


The theatrical and fanatical methods and 
teaching of Dr. Simpson and his co-workers at 
Old Orchard, in order to raise funds to support 
his missions, seem to be losing their power, as 
the amount raised this year was only about two- 
thirds as much as was secured last summer. 


Reference bas already been made in these 
columns to the remarkable address which Chap- 
lain Milburn made before the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence at its recent session at Leeds, England. 
The many friends avd admirers of Chaplain 
Milburn will find the full text of the address 
upon page 11 of this issue. 


The Pan-Anglican, or Lambeth, Uonference 
has issued an encyclical, in which it urges great 
activity in the field of foreign missions, strongly 
disapproves any “exaggerated opinion of the 
excellences of Hinduism and Budahism,” ex- 
presees a wish for an increase of proselyting 
among the Jews, and declares strongly in favor 
of international arbitration. 


The following letter, written by a student of 


“Some of us students, who are remaining in 


largely pply & for 
he tii d ted edi 1 
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churches ang sehen ter acompensation that is 
positively beggarly.” 


The Wesleyan Methodist Church in Germany 
is no more, forthe synod has met for the last 
time, and the church, according to Conference 
resolutions, will bemerged with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America in its German 
branch. The year closed with 2,414 members — 
an increase of 42, with 89 on trial. Local preach- 
ers number 189, and Sundey-school children 
4,395, with 219 teachers. 


We are highly gratified in being able to pre- 
sent a very important contribution from the pen 
of Bishop Merrill, which will be found on the 
second page. We do not remember having read 
an article by Bishop Merrill in which his 
jadicial spirit and remarkable grasp of these 
great problems are more signally manifested. 
His reasoning is so fair, comprehensive and 
lucid, that it is difficult to see how any unprej- 
udiced reader can fail to accept his conclusions. 


Chautauqua has just celebrated her twenty- 
third anniversary. She marked the occasion by 
counting her jewels, and found that her sons 
and daughters numbered over a million. 
Among the speakers at the anniversary cere- 
monies only three — Chancellor Vincent, Presi- 
dent Lewis Miller and Dr. J. M. Buckley — were 
there twenty-four years ago. The same service 
used on the opening night of the Chautauqua 
Assembly, on the first Tuesday in August, 1874, 
was used at the anniversary. 





Ybe Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in an interview just published referring 
to the condition of American farm interests at 
present, says: — 


“The increase during the past in the 
price of farm products, wheat and other cereals 
vegetables, and cattle for dairy use 

slaughter, has amounted to hundreds of 
a. ee ee ee ete Sar 
as $500,000,000, as my Sy - 
mated. The increase in the value 4454 


..» The farmers of this country should be just 
now the happiest people in the world, because 
they are most prosperous.’’ 





coln Park with a large attendance. Over 300 
tents were pitched. The assembly, which was 
im session seven days, was privileged to listen 
to Bishops Ninde and MoOabe, Secretary 8 bel), 





Rev. W. E. McLennon of Philadelphia, Chan- 
cellor McDowell and others. 


The Board of Examiners of the New England 
Conference have promptly prepared and pub- 
lished in pamphlet form an explicit statement 
of requirements for candidates and assignment 
of specific work. This is a movement in the 
right direction and will result in elevating and 
dignifying the Conference course of studies. 
Rev. C. F. Rice, D. D., of Cambridge, is made 
chairman of the Board of Examiners, and Rev. 
Lather Freeman, of Newton Centre, registrar. 
It is desired that those who intend to apply to 
the Conference for admission on trial should 
communicate with the chairman. 


An interesting fact is stated in connection 
with the re-funding by the stockholders of the 
New York Central Railroad of $100,000,000 of 
outstanding bonds. The bonds are each for 
$1,000, with coupons running for one hundred 
years, and each must be signed by Chauncey M. 
Depew, president of the road. Now one hun- 
dred million dollars in bonds of one thousand 
dollars each gives one hundred thousand bonds 
to be signed. By signing five hundred a day it 
will take two bundred days to get through the 
task. Taking twenty-five working days in the 
month, it will be seen that it will take Mr. 
Depew just eight months to get through the 
list. 


Edmund Gosse closes a very readable and 
critical contribution upon “Ten Years of Eng- 
lish Literature,” in the North American Review 
for August, with this very wise conclusion: 
“The ten years since 1887 seem to me to have 
been marked in England, so far as literature is 
concerned, by an extraordinary removal of the 
great traditional figures which gave their tone 
to thought; by an excessive and unwieldy pre- 
ponderance of one class of book — anc that class 
least amenable to criticism—namely, the 
novel; and by a growth of combined athieticism 
and commercialism highly unfavorable to art 
and letters.” 


We are often led to feel that in no single 
feature of ite history has the church been so 
un-Christian as in ite treatment of the Jew. In 
this day of light and toleration multitudes of 
people calling themselves Christian, and who 


could not state one reason for such conduct that. 


would stand the test of Christian ethics, despise, 
hate and vilify tbe Jew. We are not surprised, 
in the light of these facts, that Editor Isaacs, of 
the Jewish Messenger, says, in the August 
North American Review, answering the ques- 
tion, “Has Judaism a Future?” “ It would be 
harsh to say that the Jew is made a man of 
straw, a kind of theological scarecrow, dating 
from the early centuries, and sent adrift down 
the ages as a perpetual object-lesson in irre- 
ligion, contumacy, formalism, greed, to guileless 
children of light, who give bim an extra kick or 
two now and then, to keep themselves in prac- 
tice, and satisfy their disingenuous piety. But 
is the charge without historic basis ?” 


The committee appointed by the highest 
authorities of the two bodies for the purpose of 
considering the feasibility of an organic or 
other union of the Congregationalist and 


“Christian ”’ denominations, were in joint ses- 


sion at the Craigville camp-ground of the latter 
body on Cape Cod, Aug.3 and 4. Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, editor of the New York Independ- 
ent, and chairman of the Congregationalist 
committee, preached at the camp the preceding 
Sunday on the first Christian council — that at 
Jerusalem, described in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. A most appropriate discourse it was. At 
the conferences on Tuesday and Wednesday it 
was found that neither committee was repre- 
sented by a majority of its members, on which 
account it was deemed improper to give to the 
public the result of the deliberations. An in- 
formal report was given, however, to the public 
assembly which for two days had been consid- 
ering themes and papers appropriate to the 
pending negotiations. Several other bodies of 
Christian believers were unofficially represented 
by interested visi On Sunday President 
Warren was seen among the auditors of Dr. 
Ward, and at the closing public meeting it is 
reported that the presiding officer called him 
forward to make one of the final addresses. 
When the next meeting of the two committees 
will be held is not yet known. 








WASHINGTON IN SUMMER. 
R. H. Johnston. 


O an even greater extent than is common 

in most of the large Eastern cities, is 
Washington deserted in summer. No sooner 
has June been fairly ushered in than the hegira 
sets in, and not until November does the capital 
resume its normal social and executive charac- 
ter. The philosopbically inclined, doomed to 
remain in this social Sahara during the heated 
term, consoles himself with the reflection that 
in most cases the exchange of location means 
a compression of the comforts of home life into 
the narrow limits of a hotel room. He notes 
with no smal! delight the record of the temper- 
atures in the more popular summer retreats, 
which varies but little from that of the city that 
claims his presence and labors. It is true that 
in midday the great and broad stretch of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue seems one vast column of shim- 
mering heat, seen through which the Capitol or 
the Monument in the vista assumes such a shaky 
appearance as to presage a speedy and complete 
collapse; but excepting this very heated hour, 
when but few are required to be abroad, the 
temperature of Wash‘ngton ts as comfortable as 





can be found in any of the places of rest patron- 
ized by the citizens. 

The protracted extra session of this year kept 
the members of Congress and the Executive of 
the nation at their posts through the month of 
July, but now Senators and Representatives, 
President and Cabinet, those who appoint and 
those who wish to be appointed, have alike left 
Washington behind them. Those, however, re- 
main who are to carry out the orders left them 
by their chiefs, who are to give the Capitol and 
the White House their belated spring cleaning. 

In the absence of the great things of Con- 
gress, the little things take up the attention 
and demand such discussion as a summer dispo- 
sition will accord them. The abolition of two 
transfer stations on the junctions of some of the 
lines of the Capital Traction Street Railway 
Company assumes huge proportions. The ba- 
biliments of the street sweepere provide matter 
for mild mirth from their resemblance to the 
white summer uniform of the Marine Band. 
The discovery that the floor over the East Room 
had succumbed to the weight of the crowds who 
have been visiting the President on matters 
personal and national and had settled a few 
inches, has renewed the discussion of the erec- 
tion of a new office building for the President 
and his cabinet meetings, doing away with the 
stair-climbing that leaves the patriotic citizen 
breathless in the presence of his President. 
With no one of importance left in the city to 
P de, the di ion of this project cannot 
remain, and we are left to the consideration of 
Hawali and Japan, and Alaska and the gold 
fields. 

But Washington is not a dull place in sum- 
mer. What richer musical treat could be afford- 
ed than three concerts a week, in the open air, 
by that far-famed organization, the Marine 
Band? A bathing beach is at the disposal of 
the citizens, while various points on the Poto- 
mac River both above and below the city form 
the ad quem of many a jaunt of any desired 
duration or distance. It is, indeed, from the 
heights on which some of these parks are placed 
that one comes to appreciate the symmetry and 
proportion of this seat of the national govern- 
ment. From the top of the undulating slope 
on which the city is built one notices the per- 
fect harmony of the various features of ite mu- 
nicipal totality. Its streets and avenues stand 
out to view like the veins on a maple leaf, while 
the Capitol is set forth, an architectural jewel, 
in beautiful and appropriate setting. The build- 
ings both private and public seem to possess a 
unity such as is totally lacking in New York 
and Chicago, where “ sky-scrapers ” stand forgh 
withso much prominence as to spoil the artist - 
ic effect that grouping of buildings can be made 
to possess. Neither is there to be seen any such 
compression of building or of traffic as is no- 
ticeable in the neighborhood of the Common in 
Boston. Business seems to be distributed over 
®@ greater area while still confined to certain 
main streets. The general openness of the city 
reminds one of Philadelphia, though Washing- 
ton is less diffused than Philadelphia and pos- 
sesses fewer unused areas than does the “ Vity of 
Homes.” 

Some of the resorts in the immediate vicinity 
of the city possess most attractive features. 
Glen Echo, with ite undulating and grassy 
slopes, and Cabin John, witb its wonderful sin- 
gile-span bridge (the longest in the world), are 
reached by the city street-cers. A trip down 
the river takes us to the lawns of that old Vir- 
ginia plantation, Marshall Hall, or to Mount 
Vernon of memory and association sacred to the 
patriotic American. For those who heve a day 
at their disposal a trip tothe gulf and a dip in 
the salt water is also afforded both by rail and 
by boat. But an almost constant breeze, supple- 
mented by an occasional jaunt to some of these 
summer parks, makes the summer resident in 
Washington perfectly contented with his lot. 

In church affairs the depletion of population 
has thinned out the congregations. Some 
churches are closed, but very few Methodist 
churches are in this number. Indeed, a very 
gracious revival has been in progress at the 
Twelfth Street M. E. Church. Over two hun- 
dred Epworth Leaguers from Washington visit- 
ed the great Convention at Toronto, and in a 
laudable desire to give others a taste of what 
they themselves saw and enjoved, an enthusiast - 
lc “echo meeting’ was held at Hamline 
Church a few days ago. The recent visit of Rev. 
Dr. Smith, of Massilon, Ohio, to the pulpit of 
the Metropolitan Memorial Church was very 
greatly appreciated by two comparatively large 
congregations. 

The genera! satisfaction shown throughout the 
country regarding the President’s orders in the 
matter of civil service reform finds enthusiastic 
expression in this city,so largely made up of 
Government employees. 

While the heads of all the other departments 





are away holidaying, Librarian Young is stil! 


at his desk. A close inquiry into the various 
systems of library management wil! enable him 
to promulgate regulations that will render the 
National Library of the greatest service to the 
greatest number.- It has been siated that he 
will recommend such appropriation from Con- 
gtess as will enable him to keep the Library 
open until 10 o’clock in the evening, thus ena- 
bling a vast host whose working hours coincide 
with the present library hours to make use of 
this storehouse of learning. 

With a fairly comfortable temperature, not 
too many questions of importance to bother 
us, and relief ready to hand shoald humidity 
become too great, the Washingtonian finds his 
native town a very agreeable place of summer 
residence. 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON VIII. 


Sunday, August 22. 
1 Cor. 13: 1-13. 


Rev. W. O. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N. 
THE EXCELLENCE OF COHRISTIAN 
LOVE. 
I, Preliminary. 
1. Golden Text: And now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
these thre q ea f these ts charity. 1 Cor, 13: 13, 


2. Home Readings: Monday—1OCor.13. Tuesday — 
Psalm 133. Wednesday — Matt. 22: 34-40. Thursday — Jobn 
13: 31-35. Friday lJohn 2: 8-17. Seturdey — John 15: 
8-17. Sunday — 1 John 4: 4-14 


Il. Introductory. 


The apostle had been writing about the 
various “ gifts ’’ which had been conferred 
by the Holy Spirit upon members of the 
church of Corinth, all of which were de- 
sirable and to be coveted, but none of which 
was to be considered of any value if disso- 
ciated from the one pre-eminent ‘‘ grace ” 
which he now describes. This ‘‘ Psalm of 
Love,”’ as Meyer calls it, is the tenderest 
and most exquisite production of Paul’s 
pen. It is especially remarkable that the 
apostle who labored so earnestly to exalt 
Faith as the indispensable element in sal- 
vation, should here subordinate that im- 
portant grace to Love. Love is queen with 
him. No gifts, however shining, have any 
lustre apart from Love. Tongues, whether 
human or divine, are of no more value than 
senseless brass; preaching, intellectual 
power keen enough to explore the divine 
mysteries and comprehensive enough to 
embrace the whole circle of knowledge, 
faith able to thrust mountains of difficulty 
from its path — all sink into insignificance 
unless touched and pervaded by Love. Sac- 
rifices, the most eminent and unlimited — 
even to self-beggary for the sake of the 
poor, even'to the surrender of life itself at 
the stake — have no profit except Love in- 
spires them. Love is patient, kind, free 
from envy, ostentation, conceit; is never 
unmannerly, or selfish, or qaick-tempered, 
or suspicious; has no sympathy with evil, 
but rejoices over what is good; is meek, 
trustful, hopeful, patient with all persons 
and under all circumstances. Love is per- 
manent — “ never faileth ’’ — but gifts are 
transient. Prophecies will come to an end 
when their purpose is reached; tongues, 
too, will have their day, and cease; and 
knowledge, in many of its temporal realms, 
will disappear. In the fuller revelation of 
the hereafter the imperfect science of the 
present will fade away. The fancied 
knowledge of childhood is forgotten when 
manhood’s stature is reached. The great 
summits of truth, which we see now ob- 
scurely, as if reflected from a mirror, will 
stand face to face with usin the beyond. 
We shall know God then, even as now we 
are known by Him. And then shall we 
look in vain for the ‘‘ gifts ”? which were so 
highly prized; only Faith, Hope and Love 
will survive, and of these Love will be su- 
preme. 


IIL Expository. 

1. Tongues of men and of angels — the 
languages of earth and of heaven. Among the 
miraculous endowments at Pentecost was this 
gitt of speaking foreign tongues without hav- 
ing learned them. The effect was very start- 
ling, and furnished a most convincing proof of 
supernatural power; but it easily led to vanity, 
just as now “the expert linguist is generally 
found more proud of his gifts, and more vain, 
than the deep thinker and knower.”’ The UCorin- 
thians were here taught that this showy gift, if 
destitute of love, was as valueless as “ a piece of 
clattering brass which makes a senseless noise ” 
(Hodge), or “a tinkling (clanging) cymbal.” 
Charity (R. V., ‘‘ Love ”). — No word expresses 
it. Our English word “love” is the nearest 
equivalent. It is more fully described in verses 
four to seven. 

Wealliknow why. We have all felt the brazenness of 
words without emotion, the hollowness, the unaccount- 
able unpersuasiveness of eloquence behind which lies 
no Love (Drummond). 


2. Though (R. V.,“ if”) [have the gift of 
prophecy — teaching or preaching the will of 
God; not restricted, as in the Old Testament, to 
the prediction of future events. Understand 
all mysteries and all knowledge — ability to 
explore the secrets of the Divine counsel, and to 
grasp, in all ite length and breadth, the revela- 
tion of God and His truth. Possibly both kinds 
of wisdom are here included — the wisdom of 
this world, and the wisdom which is not of this 
world. All faith, etc. — not the grace of faith, 
so much as the giftof faith — a special impar- 
tation by which miracles were wrought (see 
Matt. 17: 20; 21:21). lam nothing. — Because 
all gifts are transitory, and of but little worth, 
apart from this indispensable grace of Love. 

Satan may have, and doubtless has, more intelligence 
and power than eny man ever possessed, and yet he is 





Satan still. Those, then, who seek to exalt men by the 
mere cultivation of the intellect may be only making 
satans of them (Hodge). 


3. Bestow all my goods, etc. — It is possible 
to perform acts which have the look of the 
noblest self-sacrifice, but which are really 
prompted by sentimentalism, or vanity (the 
Pharisaic love of appl ), or a sch to pur- 
chase heaven, or condone sin. A person may 
beggar himself to feed the poor; the value of 
the act is measured by the motive, and the only 
motive which makes it valuable is Love. Body 
to be burned.— Even martyrdom is dis- 
crowned, an’ becomes a mere parade of endur- 
ance, unless Love be the inspiration. 

In the heart of Africa, among the great lakes, I have 
come across black men and women who remembered 
the only white man they ever saw before — David Liv- 
ingstone; and as you cross his footsteps in that dark 
continent, men’s faces light up as they speak of the 
kind Doctor who passed there years ago. They could 
not understand him; but they felt the love that beat in 
his heart (Drummond). 


4. Charity (R. V.,“ Love”) suffereth long 
— the element of patience; waiting; ready to 
act when the time comes. “ Paul here exhibits 
to us Love after the manner of a jeweler hand- 
ling the most precious gem of his cabinet, turn- 
ing it on every side, showing it in varied lighte, 
and holding it up to view in a way best fitted to 
awaken desire for its possession ” (Poor). Kind 
—useful, self-giving. “This describes the 
Christian gentleman,’ says Dr. Hodge, “ full of 
gentle courtesy and daily thoughtfulness in 
small things as wellas great.” Envieth not — is 
not jealous at the prosperity of others. Vaunt- 
eth not itself — does not blow its own trumpet. 
Not puffed up — is not inflated with conceit; is 
humble and modest. ‘“‘ Love saves a man from 
making a fool of himself by consequential con- 
duct, and by thrusting himself into positions 
which betray bis incompetence ” (Vode). 

“IT shall pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that! 
can show to any buman being, let me do itnow. Let me 
not defer it or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way 
again ” (quoted by Drummond). 





5. Doth not behave itself unseemly — is 
good mannered, polite, decorous in deportment. 
Seeketh not her (R. V.,“ ite’) own — forgets 
self, and self-interests; is concerned for the 
welfare of others. Is not easily (R. V. omits 
“easily ”) provoked — is good tempered, slow 
to wrath, not quick to resent injury. Thinketh 
no evil (R. V., “ taketh no account of evil”) — 
free from suspicion; does not impute evil; does 
not plan anything evil. 

Weare inclined to look upon bad temperas a very 
harmless weakness. We speak of it as a mere infirmity 
of nature, a family failing, a matter of temperament, not 
a thing to take into very serious account in estimating 
aman’s character. The peculiarity of ill temper is that 
it is the vice of the virtuous. It is often the one blot on 
an otherwise noble character. No form of vice is more 
base; not worldliness, not greed of gold, not drunken- 
ness itself,does more to un-Christianize society than 
evil temper. For embittering life, for breaking up com- 
munities, for destroying the most sacred relationships, 
for devastating homes, for withering up men and 
women, for taking the bloom off childhood, in short, for 
sheer ¢ misery-p ing power, this influ- 
ence stands alone. Look at the Elder Brother, moral, 
hard-working, patient, dutiful — let him get all credit 
for bis virtues — look at this man, this baby, sulking 
outside his own father’s door. Analyze, as a study in 
Temper, the thunder-cloud itself as it gathers upon the 
Elder Brother's brow. Whatis it made of? Jealousy, 
anger, pride, uncharity. cruelty, self-righteousness, 

i — these are the in- 
gredients of this dark and loveless soul. In varying pro- 
portions, also, these are the ingredients of all ill tem- 
per. There is really no place in heaven for a disposition 
like this. A man with such a mood could only make 
heaven miserable for all the people in it * (Drummond). 

6,7. Rejoiceth not in iniquity (R. V.,“ in 
unrighteousness ’’) — is not glad at learning of 
the sins of others, or their weaknesses or faults. 
Rejoiceth in the (R. V.,“ with the ”) truth — 
is giad when truth prevails and righteousness is 
exalted. “‘ The self-restraint which refuses to 
make capital out of others’ faults” (Drum- 
mond). Beareth all things — patient amid dis- 
couragements; suffers uncomplainingly re- 
proaches or bardships. ‘“‘ The metaphor is taken 
from a ship or roof which does not leak; or 
troops warding off an assault; or ice bearing 
weight’ (Stanley). Belleveth all things — has 
faith in men and things; is not full of surmises, 
and greedily searching for evil intentions or 
motives. Hopeth all things — hoping for the 
best, optimistic, when others see no ground for 
hope. Endureth all things — stands firm 
against any and every assault of suffering or 
persecution. 


8. Charity (R. V.,“ Love”) never faileth — 
it lasts. There is this difference between a 
“gift ”’ anda“ grace’’: Agift is what a man has; 
a grace is what a manis. He may lose what he 
has; he cannot lose what he is. Graces are more 
valuable than gifts because they belong to char- 
acter,and are therefore immortal. Prophecies 

- Shall fail — because fulfilled. Tongues 
4. . shall cease. — Therefore that gift should 
not be coveted. Many languages have already 
ceased; others are rapidly passing. Knowledge 
... Shall vanish away (R. V., “be done 
away ”’).—‘“‘ You put yesterday’s newspaper in 
the fire. Its knowledge bas vanished away. You 
buy the old editions of the great encyclopedias 
fora few pence. Their knowledgo has vanished 
away. Look how the coach has been superseded 
by the use of steam. Look how electricity has 
superseded that and swept a hundred almost 
new inventions into oblivion ” (Drammond). 








But yesterday, in the University of Edinburgh, the 
greatest figure in the faculty was Sir James Simpson, 
the discoverer of chloroform. The other day his suc- 
cessor and nephew, Professor Simpson, was asked by 
the librarian of the University to go to the library and 
pick out the books on his subject that were no longer 
needed. And his reply was this: “ Take every text-book 





thatis more than ten years old, and put it down tn the 
cellar.” Sir James Simpson was a great authority only 
afew years ago; men came from all parts of the earth 
to consult him; and almost the whole teaching of that 
time is consigned by the eclence of today to oblivion ” 
(Drummond). 


9-11. Know in part.—Knowledge and teach- 
ing are, as we all know, partial and imperfect in 
our present sphere of existence. This time-haze 
which enwraps and conceals the lofty summits 
of knowledge, will in the future be dissipated. 
When I was a child... understood (R. V., 
“felt ”’) as a child.— What we now esteem as of 
high importance in our attainments — these in- 
tellectual “‘ gifts,’’ for example — will, when we 
reach the purer and wider vision of heaven, be 
treated as childish follies, no longer worthy of 
our enlarged stature. 


12. See through a glass (R. V., “ ina mir- 
ror ’’) darkly. — “ The ancient mirrors were of 
imperfectly-polished metal, and the reflection 
which they gave was very obscure ” ( Hodge). 
We see divine things now in a distorted way, 
through the media of limited human impres- 
sions. ‘ But just what the going out of a room 
lighted with horn windows would be to us now, 
will be the entrance of the purified spirit into 
God’s realities out of this world of shadows, of 
things half seen, of restless dreams.” Face to 
face — with no obscuring media intervening. 
Then shall | know — perfectly; all mysteries 
will be solved then. 


13. Abideth faith, hope, charity (R. V., 
* love ’’). — Holy confidence and trust will have 
room for exercise even in heaven. Hope, too, will 
remain to cheer the soul with anticipationa yet 
to be fulfilled. But Love will hold the highest 
place, because *“ God is Love,”’ and because the 
other two are rooted in Love. 


IV. Ilustrative. 


1. Life is not a holiday, but an education. 
And the one eterna! lesson for us all is how better 
we can love. What makes a man a good crick- 
eter? Practice. What makes a man a good 
artist, a good sculptor, a good musician? Prac- 
tice. What makes a man a good linguist, a good 
stenographer? Practice. What makes a mana 
good man? Practice. Nothing else. There is 
nothing capricious about religion. If a man 
does not exercise his arm he develops no 
biceps muscle; and ifa man does not exer- 
cise his soul, he acquires no muscle in 
his soul, no strength of character, no 
vigor of moral fibre, no beauty of spiritual 
growth. Love is not a thing of enthusiastic 
emotion. It is a rich, strong, manly, vigorous 
expression of the whole round Christian charac- 
ter —the Christlike nature in ite fullest develop- 
ment. And the constituents of this great char- 
acter are only to be built up by ceaseless prac- 
tice (Drummond). 


2. Gifts are less excellent than charity. They 
are not the perfection of our nature. He who 
treads the brilliant road of the highest accom- 
plishments is,as a man, inferior to him who 
treads the path of love; for in the spiritual world 
@ man is measured, not by his genius, but by his 
likeness to God. Intellect is not divine. ve 
is the most essential of all the attributes of God. 
Thus, to the apostie’s mind, there was emptiness 
in eloquence, nothingness in knowledge and 
even in faith, useJessness in liberality and sacri- 
fice where Love was not, and none could be 
better qualified than he tospeak. In all these 
gilts he was pre-eminent. None taught like 

im the philosophy of Christianity. None had 
so strong 4 faith, or so deep a spirit of self-sac- 

fice. In no other writings are we so refined 
and exalted by “the thoughts which breathe 
and words that burn.” And yet, in solitary pre- 
——— above all these gifts, he pute the grace 

Love. .. . You may have strong, eagle-eyed 
Faith — well, you will probably be enabled to de 
great things ‘in life, to work wonders, to trample 
on impossibilities. You may have sanguine 
Hope — well, your life will brightly, not 
gloomily. Bat the vision of as He is, to see 
the King in His beauty, is vouchsafed not to 
science, nor to talent, but only to Purity and 
Love (Robertson). 





Prof. Charles R. Lanman, in writing for the 
Outlook upon “The Message of the World’s 
Religions,” has this very encouraging and sig- 
nificant assurance: — 


“A change of attitude towards non-Christian 
religions bas undoubtedly begun within Chris- 
tendom. It is a step in advance, clear and 
-. Among its immediate results there may 

ndeed be much unintelligent dabbling in 
Buddhism and sundry other ‘isms’ of the 
East, and the growth therefrom of an irreverent 
and weak and flabby eclecticism; but these are 
transient extravagances. The new habit of 
mind, if only it be informed with honesty and 
humility, is an essential preliminary to the best 
general religious progress. It is something 
which the leaders of religious life and thought 
should welcome as a glorious, an inspiring, 
opportunity.” 





The Christian World, ot London, in referring 
to the Lambeth Conference, has this very hope- 
ful note: — 

“Temperance work is finding such support 
at Lambeth as it never found hefore, since Dr. 
Temple was installed there. A letter signed by 
him, by the Archbishop of York and by the 
Bishop of Chichester has been sent to every 
clergyman in England, urging ‘the necessity of 
combating the ein of intemperance in every 
parish in England and Wales’ by starting a 

bial brarch of the C.E.T.8. Intemper- 
ance is described as ‘one of the 
bling-blocks to the spread of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ,’ and ‘it is the experience of most 
parish p riests who have tried it that organized 
temperance work is the greatest — help to 
a due discharge of the spiritual ctions com- 
mitted to them.’”’ 





Have You Eaten Too Much ? 





Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphat 
People on the stomach --T7 i a it 
more than itcan do. * Horsford’s " helps 1. t the 
ly puts s the stomach into a strong and healthy 
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HURCH, HALL 


PARLOR LAMPS 


For Sale at a Creat Bargain! 
Two chandeliers of eighteen lamps each; six 
chandeliers of two lamps each; seven bracket 
lamps; seven mammoth B. & H. central draft 
hanging lamps with reflectors; one ball and 
three parior lamps. All in good condition and 
some nearly new. For sale at a very low figure. 
Address, 
Rev. M. G. PRESCOTT, 
1 Laurel St., Lynn, Mase., 
Or call and see them at Trinity M. E. Parson- 
age. 


HOLY LAND. 


Asmall private party to the Holy Land and 
camping tour of four weeks, accompanied by 
Rev.and Mrs. Olymer, is being organized to 
leave on Sept. 25, per steamer “ Fulda.” Apply 


Rev. JOHN F. CLYMER, D. D., 
1724 Fifth A Troy, N. ¥. 
Apply also to ~ aie 


THOS. COOK & SONS, 
261 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 


The Only Through Car Route Between 
New England 








AND 
The Adirondacks 

AND 

Summer Resorts on Lake 
Champlain, 

Ticonderoga, Crown Point, Port Henry, West- 
port, Port Kent, Bluff Point, Plattsburgh, and 
all points on the Chateaugay R. R., Rutland, 
Burlington, Essex Junction, St. Albans, Mont- 


real, Rouse’s Point, Malone, Norwood, apd 
Ogdensburg. 


Parlor Cars for Burlington on train leaving 
Boston at 8.00 A. M.; also to Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
via Bellows Falls, Rutland, Ticonderoga, and 
the D. & H. R. R. 


Parlor Car to Montreal on train leaving Boston 
at 11.00 4.m. Sleeping Car to Montreal on train 
leaving Boston at 7.00 P. m. 


Saratoga Spa,  soossctuxwex 
The Short and Picturesque Route. 


THROUGH PARLOR CARS ON TRAIN LEAV- 
ING BOSTON AT 9.00 A. M. 


All trains arrive at and depart from the 


UNION STATION, Boston. 


J. BR. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
260 Washington Street. 
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A SERMON. 


he ing a welcome 
To the Father's of goon; 
people, 


So a shadow was on their faces, 
And the Sunday skies were gray. 


Few sung a song of thanksgiving, 
Few hearts were wholly at peace; 
Some wanted the things which they had not, 
Some longed for trials to cease. 
Many were discontented, 
Or weary, or perplexed 
With the teasings of the daily life, 
When the min’ read his text: 


“ Forget not all His benefits; ”’ 

And a little flush of shame 

As we heard the ring of the well-known words 
To some of our faces came; 

Bat we had our thoughts and our cares to mix 
With the preacher’s words, until 

They worked the way to our restless hearts 
And bade our doubts be still. 


For what are the troubles to all the good 
Which the loving Father sends ? 

And who can reckon the blessings up 
Ot home and love and friends? 

And which of us has not looked our fill 
At the summer earth and skies ? 

And who has prayed to the God of Heaven, 
And never had replies ? 


Ab! the years that are past grew strangely fair, 
As we glanced at them agato; 
And we saw bow many God's mercies are 
And how few our times of pain; 
He who gave His beloved Son 
Has given all else that is best; 
And who can unthankful and gloomy be 
Who has entered through faith into rest? 


There were songs of praise for our lips and 


As we left the house of prayer, 
And some of us left our restlessness 
And heaviest burdens there, 
For we learned that the way to be truly glad, 
In darkness or light the same, 
is not to forget God’s benefits, 
And ever to bless His name. P 
— Anon. 





CHAPLAIN MILBURN’S ADDRESS. 


HAPLAIN MILBURN, upon being pre- 

sented to the Wesleyan Conference at 

its recent session at Leeds, made the follow- 

ing address, which is published in the Meth- 
odist Times: — 

MR. PRESIDENT AND BRETHREN: A tide of 
emotion sweeps through my heart as | remem- 
ber that forty years ago, in Brunswick Chapel, 
Liverpool, I had the pleasure to stand upon this 
platform in company with my ¢istinguished 
friend and beloved brotbers, Matthew Simpson 
and John McClintock, accredited from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the United States 
to the Wesleyan body in this country as their 
representatives. I remember the kindly, 
brotherly affectionate welcome we then re- 
ceived. Dr. Rigg wasa young man and Eben- 
ezer Jenkins was then a very young man. He 
told me be was sometimes addressed as the Rev. 
He He Jenkins. He had just returned from 
India, where he bad served asa missionary in 
that torrid field. Mr. William Arthur, revered 
and beloved, was my first English friend, for I 
had the happiness to meet him when visiting 
the United States a few years before this 
period. He cared for me as your beloved 
president is taking care of me now. The 
memory of the venerable men who occupied 
the platform then comes to me now as 
with a benediction, and even as you areall hiddea 
trom my earthly sight — my sight of the com- 
mon eye — it is almost as easy for me to see them 
there in the Church Triumphant as it is to con- 
ceive of you here in the Church Militant. We 
are all one — those that have gone before, and 
those that still linger doing the work here. It is 
an unspeakable delight for me to stand in your 
presence and to feel that we are members of the 
same family — not only of the Anglo Saxon 
stock, not only of the English blood and bone, 
but that we are Methodists, whose special func- 
tion and office in this world is to declare the up- 
lifted Saviour, and tell of Christ in the soul as 
an absolute practical and daily experience. 
There have been some causes for suppression 
and confusion between the mother and son on 
the other side of the sea. The old lady one hun- 
dred and twenty years ago did as mothers have 
frequently done; thinking Brother Jonathan 
needed a little attention she attempted to turn 
him over her knee and applied her slipper. And 
as she raised her hand, and lifted the sltpper, to 
give it its due emphasis, and struck, Jonathan, 
feeling himself rather too big a boy to submit to 
that sort of thing, and preferring not to study 
astronomy over the old lady’s lap, with down. 
cast look arose, and cast his eye above, and saw 
the stars there,and wrought a team of them 
into his flag,and has been carrying it ever since, 
and has added tothe stars. At first there were 
thirteen, and they did not shine very brightly, 
and now there are forty-five, and they are shin- 
ing resplendently, and so we have grown from 
three million English-speaking folk huddied 
together on the Atiantic-shore into about 
seventy million now,I believe, of those of us 
who speak the English tongue and feel that the 
blood im our veins is practically the same as 
yours. The blood of history, valor, and power, 
the ashes of our forbears, are lying here in the 
churchyards of England awaiting the trump of 
the resurrection side by side with your fore- 
fathers. We are still in the school-business, 
teaching. We have received enormous acces- 
sions to our numbers— Scandinavians, Russians, 


mans, Italians — 
and cities of Burope; and we get s good many 





colored people, yellow-ochre color, from China 
and India, and from the isles of the sea, and we 
are obliged to assume the attitude of peda- 
gogue and teach these people Euglish, and imbue 
their minds and hearts with the doctrines of 
English law and justice and right and truth in 
the practical concerns of daily life, in the inter- 
course of man with man, in the business of 
government, in learning respect for law. We have 
the English law as thoroughly in force with as 
as with you, only our judges do not wear horse- 
hair wigs. It is a very large undertaking to 
teach these people English. It is a prodigious 
undertaking. We are sending their children to 
school, and with our text-books in their hands, 
they are getting some knowledge of it. Chil- 
dren are growing ap, and fathers and mothers 
who insist upon speaking Polisb or Hungarian, 
or whatever their mother tongue may be, may 
insist upon the children speaking their 
babbling tongues, but the children find the way 
to get on in the United States is to get to speak 
English as quickly as possible. So we are doing 
missionary work. 


The Origins of American Methodism. 


You sent over to our continent about the time 
the old lady engaged in that battling business a 
certain man, named Francis Asbury, whom, 
next to John Wesley, we venerate and honor as 
our first missionary. He was one of the noblest 
Bishops the world has ever seen, laying broad 
and deep in the sacrifice of his own health and 
life the foundations of our beloved Methodism, 
and raising up around him a body of effective, 
itinerant backwoodsmen and frontiersmen — 
bard-handed, strong-sinewed, with little of 
what the universities call education, and yet the 
preachers of a Gospel of present power, of the 
Holy Ghost in the hearts and lives of men. A 
mighty work they did, and nobly these first 
fathers contributed out of their narrow stipends. 
Our great Bishop got $64 a year for a salary 
(£12 and 16s. a year), and he sent a part of that 
income over here tosome of his relatives near 
Sirmingham till the end of his life; so that 
economy was wealth in his case; and some of us 
have had to practice it and reconcile ourselves to 
it ever since. They got the salary of the Bishop 
raised to £16,and then by an enormous effort 
got it to £20 a year, and there it stuck, and so 
our brethren of that age and generation were 
bachelors. There was no provision for wives; it 
was enforced celibacy, and when they married 
they retired from the regular work. The old 
Bishop enters in his Journal once: “ I had sent 
two men to a certain popular circuit in Virginia. 
At the end of the year they were both married.” 
The second year he sent two other men, and the 
sisters got hold of them and they retired. Then 
he sent two old men — rheumaticky, grumpy, 
drawn and twisted by various physica! ailments, 
and when the Conference met at the end of the 
third year the Bishop recorded he was afraid the 
women and the devil would get all his preachers. 
I remember s venerable man rising in Confer- 
ence when the name of a young man was being 
considered in the examination of character, and 
the father said: “ Bishop, I think that young 
man is laboring under matrimonial! difficulties. 
I believe he is engeged to be married, and as he 
is only in his third year, we had better drop 
him.” So that there was an enforced celibacy 
for a good while. But the sisters got the better 
of them. Celibacy has pawed away for 
some time. They got into the way of giving a 
hundred dollars for the wife as well as quarter- 
age,as they call it, and sixteen dollars for each 
child under fourteen years of age, and twenty- 
tour dollars after the age of fourteen; and they 
raised that to sixteen years of age, and that was 
the provision for the books, education, and 
clothing of the family. Then the stewards met 
together and assessed the table expenses, as 
they called it; and I remember the case of 
one brother with a delicately nurtured, well-ed- 
ucated wife. The principal steward of the cir- 
cait said to him, when they assessed his table 
expenses, “ Brother, was your wife brought up 
to wash, iron and cook?” “ No,she was not; 
she was brought up a lady, but she has been 
brought down to all that.” And so we have 
gone on doing a little better, and still a little 
better. I belong to the saddle-bags regiment. 
My salary the first year was $100, which 1 got by 
traveling two hundred miles around my circuit 
in four weeks, and preaching between thirty 
anc forty times; and perbaps it is because I am a 
pretty old party, I look back on the circuit, and 
the lessons I learned there, with pleasure, and on 
the influence and inspiration I received from 
my venerable fathers (for I was a son in the Gos- 
pel of Peter Cartwright and Peter Ackroyd, 
the venerable apostles of the border, as we call 
it). Itseems to me that it is the best theolog- 
ical seminary to attend. Bishop Asbury was 
onced asked by a doctor of divinity of a sister 
branch of the church, “I believe you have no 
doctors of divinity among you, Asbury ?” “ No,” 
he said, “ our divinity is not sick, and we do 
not need doctors.” Since that time it would 
seem that our theology has got into poor health, 
for we have got a lot of sddresses, a number of 
doctors,and we are making them all the time. 
Some eminent divine said, “ How is it you take 
men from the plough, the ‘orge, the carpenter’s 
bench, and qualify them for preaching the Gos- 
pel and becoming such effective and powerful 

t” “In addition to the gilts of the 
Holy Ghost which they receive from the Divine 
will,” said the Bishop, “ we tell one another 
what we know.” I have seen a great many 
classes of men in my time, but { have never seen 


fection, The old men helped tke yourg men, 





and told them all they knew, and the young 
men told to others again what they had learned. 


The Bond of Methodism. 


We are one, we Methodist preachers are one, 
in America and in England and in our broad 
mission fields. I come among you and feel as 
much at home as if born and bred here. I can 
tell you this, Methodism is one of the mighty 
forces binding England and the United States 
together in the bonds of brotherly kindness 
and love. I cannot entertain the conception 
that ever a fratricidal war can take place be- 
tween England and America. Methodism is a 
mighty power in both countries, and is for 
peace and good-will and the religion of our 
Lord and Saviour. And then there is a woman 
whose Jubilee you have been commemorating, 
who has beer sixty years reigning upon your 
throne — wise, far-sighted,moderate, calm, judi- 
cious to the last degree. That woman’s charac- 
ter, conduct, influence recommend her among us 
as among you. Sheand her life area kind of gold- 
en bond, uniting us together and holding us in 
the unity of brotherhood in the sweet kindliness 
of right-minded intercourse. You must remem 
ber that there are causes for irritation now and 
then. You must remember the heterogeneous 
qualities and characteristics of our population. 
You must remember how we English-speaking 
and English-blooded folk are engaged in doing 
the pedagogue’s work of which I have spoken, 
and, therefore, you must not be astonished if 
now and then there seem to be abrasion and ir- 
ritation. But, brethren, with the love and ven- 
eration which our people have for your Queen, 
though they are not subject to her sceptre, yet 
they are subject to the sway of her character. 
Remember, too, the influence of our common 
Methodism, one with us as it is with you, and 
remember in addition the vast religious bodies 
upon our side of the water which are as thor- 
oughly and as earnestly engaged in advancing 
the kingdom of Christ as you are. We cannot 
for a moment conceive that blood will ever flow 
between us except in kindred veins — life, not 
death. 

So, brethren, with all my heart I thank you 
for this cordial welcome and your kindly ex- 
pression of regard. God bless you every one 
and prosper you in your labors, and give youa 





thousandfold of blessings and keep you and us~ 


brethren still. You have sent your representa- 
tive men to us,and you are sending them still. 
Dr. Hannab and Dr. Jobson came, and William 
Arthur and F. W. Macdonald came, and Dr. 
Rigg and Dr. Stephenson and Dr. Morley Pun- 
shon and your president. We put our imprima- 
tur upon him over our side, and now you have 
acknowledged we were judges. So God bless 
you, every one — Mr. President, Dr. Stephenson, 
and Dr. Rigg, my dear old friend, who was the 
first man of the Wesleyan Conference to take 
me by the hand in Liverpool. May God prosper 
your ways, and when this journey of mortal 
life is ended, may we go up to join the Fatners, 
renewed in immortal! youth, and may we stand 
and feel that the glory is to Him through whom 
we have received and achieved this peakabl 
blessing and grace. 

The Methodist Recorder, in referring to 
this address, says: ‘‘The most interesting 
feature in the morning session was the 
visit of the venerable Dr. Milburn. He 
stood by the president’s side, greeted by an 
uprising Conference, with sightless eyes 
turned heavenwards, an historic figure. 
The welcome he received in words from the 
president, and in repeated bursts of ap- 
plause from the Oonference, must have 
cheered his heart. He addressed the Con- 
ference, and was listened to with intense 
interest.” 








The Negro in Nashville and Boston. 


HE Colored American, of Washington, 
contains an article by John E. Bruce of 
Albany, N. Y., who writes instructively, after a 
visit to the Nashville Exposition, on the rela- 
tions of the races in the South. Mr. Bruce de- 
clares that there is no more race discrimination 
in Nashville than in Boston, and we can believe 
him. He finds, however, that the feeling 
against the blacks is more emphatically ex- 
pressed in the Soutbern city, and one reason for 
this he thinks is the general bearing of many of 
the younger generation of Negroes in public 
places. On this point he writes: — 
“ There are good and substantial reasons for 


its existence, chief among which is the fact that 
some of the lower class 
over’ and 


but forget to comport themselves with the de- 
cency ard decorum which become all citizens. I 





did a good deel of street-car riding when in 
Nashville, as my lodgings were quite three miles 
from the Exposition. In going to and from the 
grounds | saw things which did not altogether 
poueee me. Half-grown Negro boys would stop 
he crowded cars, stand on the platform, smok- 
ing vile pipes, or cigarettes, their coats off and 
ander their arms, their clothing filthy and dirty, 
aod their language correspondingly dirty. 
When they had fin their smoke they would 
make a break for the first vacant seats in the 
car. If there was a space between two well- 
dreesed colored os they would plamp 
themselves into it with all their dirt and dis- 
gusting odors, and they would crowd white pas- 
sengers in the same way, entirely indifferent to 
the fact that they were offensive to sight and 
smell. Among this class of Negroes everywhere 
there is a decided absence of self-respect and 
ide, and it is this class that makes Toten 4 
for the average respectable Negro to 
travel, and whose disgraceful conduct in public 
places intensifies the prejudice against the 
race. 


This is all too true, no doubt, and the growth 
of this class of black rowdies must Intensify the 
feeling against the race. The generation that 
knew slavery had learned manners, but the new 
generation now coming along depends wholly 
upon home influences and the schools, which are 
hardly strong enough at this day to make gen- 
tlemen of all Negroes. There must be large 
charity, however, toward the race. They can- 
not do everything in a year or a decade, — 
Springfleld Republican. 





Another Lincoln Story. 

RESIDENT LINCOLN, when he was a 
young lawyer practicing in the courts of 
Illinois, was once engaged in a case in which 
the lawyer on the other side made a very volu- 
ble speech, full of wild statements to the jury. 
Lincoln opened his reply by saying: “My 
friend who has just spoken to you would be all 
right if it were not for one thing, and I don’t 
know that you ought to blame him for that, for 
he can’t help it. What I refer to is his reckless 
statements without any ground of truth. You 
have seen instances of this in his speech to you. 
Now, the reason of this lies in the constitution 
of his mind. The moment he begins to talk, all 
his mental operations cease, and he is not re- 
sponsible. He is, in fact, much like a little 
steamboat that I saw on the Sangamon River 


when I was engaged in boating there. This 
littie steamer had a five-foot boiler and a seven- 


foot whistle, and every time it whistled - 
gine stopped.” . ee 





THAT MISSION DEBT. 


To the Secretaries of the Missionary Society: Here 
is a proposition for paying the present indebtedneag. 
Not one Rockefeller, but one million. If it be notbest 
for one or two wealthy members to bear ali the finan 
cial obligations of a charge, but rather to interest all, 
why is not the same true in regard to the debt of the 
Missionary Society of the church ? Now, instead of one 
man ing ditt lly, a large portion of the 
debt, as proposed in this issue of the Advocate, come, 
let us each and all unite in a plan which will pay the 
last cent. 

Take 100 Conferences as a working basis, leaving 4 as 
& reserve. Assuming 100 preachers for each OConfer- 
ence, we have over 7,0000f a reserve in the working 
force. We give to each preacher an average of 100 
members, and have @ reserve of about 2,000,000. This 
would require 20 cents each from this entire workable 
force, and give a large surplus from the 17,000 preach 
ers and 2,000,000 members reserve. 

Thus the Pittsburg Conference could work on the 
above basis and leave to the reserve about 108 preach - 
ers and 44,000 members. 

This is not visiouary, but prac*ical, simple, and easy, 
and the office at New York has the machinery at hand 
in the church papers and 17,000 preachers of Method- 
ism. 

You can send out a general call through these organs 
of the church for a pledge of $20 from 10,000 of the 17,- 
000 preachers. A more methodical and better plan 
would be the advice or suggestion of the Bishops, who 
have their hands on at least 100 of the Conferences, to 
designate a man in each of these 100 Conferences to 
secure the pledges of at least 100 preachers for $20 
each, who in turn will raise that amount and forward it 
to the treasurer. 

Fix the date —say Thankegiving Day — for the con 
summation of this plan, and set the machinery in mo 
tion to work out this debt problem. 

Iwill set the seal of verity and utility by pledging 
Dawson charge of the McKeesport District, Pittsburg 
Conference, for the first $20. Prayerfully, 

J. T. Sterry, P. ©. 

The average proposition is worthy of the 
careful and prayerful consideration of the 
whole church. Can it be carried out? Will 
the pastors and presiding elders approve it 


and — it with vigor? The Missionary Sec- 
retaries will do all in their power to promote its 
success 





Let every pastor who will fall into line with 
Mr. Steffy’s plan, pledging the sum of $20 over 
and above the regular collection from his 
charge, provided the whole debt is paid, send a 

il card to the Missionary cffice, where a 
record by Conferences will be kept, and report- 
ed from week to week through all our papers, 
official and independent. Now let the postal 
cards fly this way. No pledge to be binding un- 
less the entire debt paid. Let the grand 
round-up be made on Thankegiving Day. 

A. B. LEONARD. 
A. J. PALMER. 
W. T. Smira, 
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TWO CONFERENCE SPEECHES. 


Rev. Grafton T. Reynolds, D. D. 


NE of the pleasantest features of a 
Conference session is the speeches at 
times delivered before it. There is no ad- 
dress that is listened to with such eagerness, 
that commands such rapt attention, as the 
address of the Bishop to the class standing 
at the doors of the Conference and asking 
to be clothed with the rights and privileges 
of membership. There are two speeches 
that I heard delivered before a Conference 
that ring in my ears yet, and both of those 
by whom they were delivered are reaping 
their reward in the eternal realm of God. 

The first was in the spring of 1872, the 
first time I was ever in attendance upon 
the sessions of a Methodist Oonference. 
The Pittsburg Conference met that year 
in North Avenue Church, Allegheny, Pa. 
Attending as a representative of a news- 
paper with which I was connected, and 
filled with curiosity to see the workings of 
a body into whose membership I hoped 
some time to enter, every part of the 
exercises was watched with intensest inter- 
est. It is a Conference that has always had 
a record of which to be proud, as to the 
character and ability of the men who com- 
posed its membership. 

Some of the early members yet had a 
place among the nearly three hundred men 
that made up the body. One of the sons of 
whom the Conference was proudest was 
presiding over its deliberations — Bishop 
Simpson. Thirty-nine years before, an 
ungainly young man, he had applied for 
admission on trial, and; being received, 
commenced that career that has been the 
glory, not only of Methodism, but of Chris- 
tianity. A case was to come before the 
Conference that had created much excite- 
ment, not only among the membership of 
the Conference, but in the outside world as 
well, and probably helped in the speech of 
which I am about to speak. The pastor of 
the most wealthy and prominent church in 
the Conference, a transfer from the West 
to fill its pulpit, was charged with acts of 
the grossest immorality. His congregation 
was divided as to his guilt, and some divi- 
sion of sentiment prevailed among the 
members of the Conference. The case 
never came to a Conference trial, as he 
surrendered his parchments and withdrew 
from the church. 

Bishop Simpson was in ill health, and was 
unable to preach, and Dr. (now Bishop) 
Walden, who was visiting the Conference, 
preached Sabbath morning in the North 
Avenue Church, and gave a thoughtful dis- 
course on “ Faith.” In the afternoon the 
services were held in the South Common 
Church, a commodious edifice since de- 
molished, and the late Dr. W. B. Watkins, 
a member of the Oonference, was the 
preacher. His sermon was one of much 
beauty, having reference to the second 
coming of Christ. Seldom have I seen a 
building packed as that church was. The 
pews were crowded to the utmost, chairs 
filled the aisles until passage was scarcely 
possible, and the stairways leading to the 
audience-room were crowded with persons 
anxious to hear, if they could not see. 

At the close of the sermon Bishop Simp- 
son, assisted by a number of the elders, laid 
the hands of consecration on a class of 
bright young men, and set them apart “ to 
the office and work of elders in the church 
of God.” At the close of the ordination 
service the Bishop commenced to speak to 
the class of young men on the work in 
which they were engaged, the ease ° 
the calling. andthe r p jhilitiea + 
ed with it. As he proceeded his soul be- 
came absorbed with his theme — the work 
of the Christian ministry stood before him. 
As the old soldier tells over the battles in 
which he was engaged, feels enkindled 
again the martial fires, and the clash of 
sabres and whistle of bullets sound in his 
ears, while his auditors are forgotten as he 
fights again his battles, so with flashing eye 
and straightening form, as if the work of 
his early years had come before him, and 
the reward of the future was revealed to 
him, the words burned and leaped from his 
lips, carrying inspiration and responsibility 
to his hearers. The effect upon that 
crowded house was wonderful. Strong men 
wept, and women sobbed. Near where the 
writer sat was an elderly woman, seeming- 
ly a plain, devoted Christian, and in the 
midst of her flowing tears she audibly ex- 
pressed the wish that her son might have 
been in that row of consecrated mep 




















receiving the charge of this modern Chrys- 
ostom. The writer but a few weeks before 
had heard Bishop Simpson on the lecture 
platform; after that be heard him upon 
some of his grandest themes in the pulpit 
and on camp-meeting occasions; saw him a 
few weeks before his death as he set apart 
those who joined him in the episcopacy to 
their high and holy work, yet never did he 
rise to the power that marked his utter- 
ances on this occasion. We have listened to 
some of the masters of eloquence of our 
own and other lands, men renowned on the 
rostrum and in the pulpit, yet none of 
them, for fervent eloquence, could compare 
with the words of this sainted man of God 
as upon that Sabbath afternoon he pressed 
home upon those young men their work as 
ministers of Christ. 

Four years later the Oonference met at 
Canton, O.,in the spacious church which a 
few years afterward was destroyed by fire. 
With a class of seventeen others the writer 
was received on probation to its ranks. I[t 
was an exciting session of the Conference, 
owing to the election of General Confer- 
ence delegates and other matters that came 
before it. It was the only time that genial, 
witty, tender-hearted Gilbert Haven pre- 
sided over its deliberations, and the bub- 
bling up of his great heert found expres- 
sion in sayings that will long be treasured 
by his hearers. The anniversary meetings 
held in the evenings were crowded, not 
only by the members of the Conference, but 
by the citizens of the town irrespective of 
denomination. Dr. R. L. Dashiell was there 
on behalf of the Missionary Society, of 
which he was one of the secretaries. 
He arrived the day before the time set 
apart for the work of the Society he repre- 
sented. In the evening the Sunday-school 
anniversary was held. At the opening, Dr. 
Vincent, who was to speak, had not arrived 
—he came during the evening — and Dr. 
Dashiell was pressed into the service. Away 
from the subject that had commanded his 
heart and brain for the four years past, he 
would not be supposed to be at his best. 
The talk was interesting, as Dr. Dashiell al- 
ways was. As he drew near the close he 
began to tell of his boyhood days in his 
country home — how he would slip away 
with his motber to attend the protracted 
meeting held by the little society of Meth- 
odists, his father, who was an invalid and a 
member of another denomination, being 
detained at home. On his return he would 
tell his father of the meetings, and, acquir- 
ing the Methodist phraseology which he 
loved, he would speak of different ones 
“getting through.” One night he had a 
different story to tell: He had been at the 
altar,and had “ got through.” He repre- 
sented his father as half rising from his sick 
bed, and exclaiming: ‘“ You and your 
mother have come to me night after night 
all about throughin’, now you are through, 
and I hope you will stay through.” Then 
came the words of the hour. As one note of 
the bugle will ring out above the others, and 
sound ever after in your ears, so all before 
was lost sight of as he cried: “ Brethren, I 
got through, and, by the help of God, will 
stay through.”” Always magnetic, these 
words had the magnetism of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit and touched responsive 
chords in scores of hearts, and were greeted 
with a volley of ‘“‘amens.” He “ stayed 
through,” and in a few short years the elo- 
quence of his voice was silenced on the 
earth, and, crossing on the bridge the 
atonement of Christ had made, he went 
through the gates into the city. 





Romanism Declining. 

HERE are not only relatively but absolutely 
millions fewer Roman Catholics in the 
British Isles today than one hundred years ago. 
In the United States of America they only claim 
nine millions out of a population of sixty-three 
millions, and we have read in their own journals 
that if they had retained the children and 
grandchildren of the enormous number of Irish 
and Continental emigrants, they would have 
numbered at Jeast twenty-five millions. Their 
most successful foreign missionary field is 
China, where they have still upward of a million 
of adherents. But their position there is not 
comparable with the position they occupied a 
century ago. There has been undoubtedly a re- 
vival of Romanism in Italy and France within 
the last twenty years, in co uence of the fact 
that the Liberal party in both countries is in- 
fidel, and advocates secular education and other 
pestiferous absurdities which the human race 
will never . It is also partly due to the 
narrowness and internal divisions of Conti- 
nental Protestantism. But after having made 
every allowance for the revival of Romanism, no 
one can contend for a moment that either in 
France or in Italy there is the least prospect of 
Rome ever asserting the ascendency which 
she enjoyed a hundred years ago in beth of those 
countries. In every land under heaven Rome is 
shorn of her scrength, and is dwindling year by 

year, while the great Protestan’ 
are 





The Conferences. 


N. E. Southern Conference. 
Norwich District. 


Tolland is woving forward encouraging! 
under the pastoral care of Rev. J. Q. Adams. x 
debt of $75, which appeared an incubus at the 
opening of the year, was all subscribed under 
the skillful management of the pastor at a Sun- 
day service. New furnishings as needed have 
been pr me in the parsonage. The daughter of 
Mr. Adams, who graduated with honors from 
Wesleyan University at the last commencement, 
has been engaged at a good salary at Beaver Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 


Voluntown. — Five persons were baptized b 
immersion the last Sunday in July. On the 4t 
ot July services of a patriotic nature were heid. 
The Glasgo Brass Band gave several selections of 
saered music, and a sermon was preached by the 

itor, Rev. W.A Gardner, on * Americanism.’" 

r. Gardner will take a vacation from his pul- 
pit for two weeks. He has been engaged as cor- 
netist for Willimantic camp-meeting. Y. 





New Bedford District. 

Personals. — Rev. 8. E. Ellis and family, of 
Fairhaven, and Rev. H. H. Critchlow and ) Tha 
ily, of Acushnet, are spending their vacation at 
Codman’s Neck. 


Rev. G. W. Anderson and Rey. John Oldham, 
ot Providence, are supplying the St. Pauls pul- 
it, Fall River, during August. The pastor, 
iv. J. H. MacDonald, is spending the month at 
Cottage City. 


Mr. Marcellus Avery, of Plymouth, class of 
99, Wesleyan University, is enjoying the sum- 
mer vacation at his father’s cottage, Birch 
island, Lake Winnepesaukee. 


Mr. Jobn P. Arnold, principal! of the Middle- 
boro grammar school, with his family, is at 
“Lynholm” on Jolly Island, their summer 
home. 


Presiding Elder Everett and family are evjoy- 
ing a vacation at their cot on Birch Island. 
Rev. J. H. Newland and family are their guests. 


Rev. W. F. Davis, of Tabernacle Church, Prov- 
idence, with a party of — including some 
old Middleboro friends, pitched a large 
tent on Long Island, Lake Winnepesaugee, and 
great sport bass fishing is reported. 


Mr. Harrison T. Borden and family are enter- 
taining, on Jolly Isiand, Captain Tripp ana wife, 

ts. Borden’s parents. They are ail of New 
Bedford. 


Rev. C. A. Stenhouse and family, of Taunton, 
are at Oakcroft, Jolly Island. 


Rev. 8. O. Benton, D. D., of Fall River, was 
recently the guest for a few days of Rev. W. P. 
Buck, of Provincetown. 


Fall River, St. Paul's Church. — A collection 
of $42 was taken in this church, July 25, for the 
Seaside Home. 


Falmouth. — Rev. J. W. V. Rich, of Provi- 
dence, is eupplying this pulpit very acceptably. 
Rev. Mr. Mason, the former supply, has gone to 
his home in Onio. 


East Falmouth. — This society gave a success- 
ful lawn party on a recent Friday evening. The 
Falmouth cornet band furnis. music. 


Sandwich. — Miss N. Mabel Vella, of Lynn, 
soprano soloist, appeared in the event of the 
season at the Casioo, Aug. 5. She is a sister of 
Miss Bertha Vella, the Sunday-school worker. 


Cottage City. — The annual meeting of the 
Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting Association 


Aug. 17. The pastor,and one delegate chosen 
by the quarterly conference or official board in 
the —aH territory, with certificate from 
the same, are eligible to membersbip. 


Rock Camp-meeting was full of interest, and 
the attendance was fuily up to tormer years. 


Middleboro. — The “ Willing Workers ” held 
aeale and entertainment at the home of Miss 
Etta Taylor, Oak Street, Wed pet 
July 28, from whichatidy sum was realized. 
Rev. G. A. Grant and family are s ing Au- 
gust at Provincetown, where Mr. Grant owns a 
summer cottage. 





Plymouth. — Rev. E. F. Clark, pastor of Me- 
morial Church, made some felicitous remarks at 
the reception given Rev. Silas L. Morse. who re- 
tires from the pastorate of the Plymouth Bap- 
tist Church after five years of service. 


South Middleboro.— Rev. C. N. Hinckley is 
ame his two weeks’ vacation at Yarmouth 
‘amp-ground. 


Acushnet.— The late Oliver Washburn, re- 
cently deceased, u of 80 years of age, 
was for sixty-four ears an active member of 
this church. The of the new parsonage 
was generously —o by Caleb Hammond 


& Son free of — he exterior is neat and 
attractive ;and the interior is convenient. On 


the left of the front door is the parlor. in the 
rear of which is the dining-room, the two con- 
nected by a wide - . On the right of the 
front door is a study in its rear the kitchen. 
The latter opens into hall, dining-room and 
crud. and an outdoor exit in the rear of 
the house, There are four tine chambers. The 
house is located on the lot farther from the 
street and some ten feet eastward of the old 
one. The building committee are Moses 8. 
Douglas, -_—— Franklyn Howland, and 
a H. a itcblow, the —— i ~ oy 

new parso appears in t ew - 
ford Republican Standard of July 29. 


Provincetown, Centre Church. — Mr. E. Olin 
Snow has been inted one of the executive 
board for the year of the Rebekah conven- 
tion of Massachusetts by the Grand officers of 
the State. Rev. E. P. Johnson, of Albany, oe. 
pastor of the First Dutch Reformed Church, 
preached a most practical and helpful sermon in 
this church, Sunday, July 25. rs. Charles N. 
Taylor, ot Jamaica, W. I., is the guest of ber 
sister, Mrs. J. H. Dyer, but expects soon to 
join her husband in Jemaica where he is in the 
employ of the Boston Fruit Company. Mr. 
Taylor was converted in old Centre Church, of 
which his father, Capt. Thomas Taylor, has just 

me a member. 


Eastham. — Fraternal Lodge, I. 0. 0. F., No. 
132, of Orleans, attended service at this church, 
a July 18, and listened to a sermon by 
Rev. William Kirkby, who based his thought= 
on Proverbs 18: 24. The speaker noted the 
growth, aims and development of the order in 
the United States. 


Yarmouth.—An amusing mistake was made 
at the camp-ground recently — amusing to those 
not involved. A gentleman bought a cottage 
ot Mrs. Henry Cook, of Provincetown, intending 
to have it removed to another of the 
| ae Mrs. Hannah Lyford, of Province- 

wn, was one Ny of picnickers who 
went to the camp—Grand Army and Relief 

iar She invited them to her cottage, 
which adjoins the one mentioned above. But 
when they got there they were astonished to 
find an empty lot. The wrong building had 
been . ‘The mistaken party arranged 
matters by paying more for the Lyford cottage 
than he had ag to pay for the ik gottage. 

ARL. 





Providence District. 


Pawtucket, Thomson Church. — The lecture 
room, oe ge Sesvoramy have been reno- 


Pe a delightfel' ns eens co jon. 
was a social occasion. w.L 
Hood has 


organized the forces of the church for 
active work, and Mrs. Hood has ized a 
Junior League which has now a membership of 
100. The public are unusually at- 
tended and new faces are constantly seen in the 
congregations. The local post of the G. A. R. 
ion bf the pator Mayor 1. W Bars bls 
s yor J. W. Davis bein 
also an interested listener. The finances of the 
church are in excelent condition and the salary 
of the pastor is $200 more than was expected at 
the beginning rt year. A good spiritual in- 


prosperity is the re- 
sult. r. Mrs. are spend - 
cation at Cottage woe 


M , Providence. — The 
sangeoes the Olneyville Tabernacle sent a del- 
egat to the Mount Pleasant Cnurch on Sun- 
day, August 1. An earnest spiritual service was 
conducted jon, which was an in- 
spiration to the church and a blessing to the 
participants. Such evangelistic work by the 


‘ount Pleasant Epworth 
yvil 
J 








LOW COST. 


Many a man has been brought to tears by the 
sight of a full-grown statement of indebtedness from 
) aplumber. But before we took up the Wood Mantel 
business the cost of artistic chimney work in a new 
house was worse than the price on lead pipe. 
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fifteen to eighteen months. 


Now all this is changed. We supply a complete 
Mantel from our own private designs for less than the 
drawings cost a dozen years ago. We carry an im- 
mense assortment and show over 100 patterns fully 


We never stop our work on new designs. Our 
Mantel Catalogue is entirely revised every second 
year. New patterns appear on our floors every week. 
The entire exhibit is superseded in a period of from 


Here is one of our late Colonial studies, with slightly overhanging top and projected 


pillars. The carving of the frieze and gallery is very decorative in a room. It is one of 
our inexpensive patterns. Send for our catalogue. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 








dangers most. 





All druggists. 








Where Disease Lurks. 


If bowels are constipated or digestion is tardy, take 
care! Your system is being slowly poisoned. Use 
the remedy relied on by those who realize these 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
is a gentle, agreeable remedy that has been en- 
dorsed by physicians for fifty years. 50c. and $1. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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various chapters of the League will do more real 
good than mass conventions. 


Personal. — Rev. A. W. Kingsley, of Bristol, 
is spending his vacation at —— City. — Rev. 
E. F. Jones supplies the —_—< — Charch, 
Fall River, two Sundays v. 

J. Oldbam will supply The paiph a Trinity 
Church, Providence, August 8 22. Also t 
First and St. Paul’s Churches, Fall River, one 
Sunday each. 


Deaconess Home. — Friends of the ¢sacon- 
esses will be glad to know that a more commo- 
dious and comfortable home has been secured 
than the one formerly occupied on Courtland 
St. A French-roof cottage bas been secured at 
85 Harrison St., and leased foraterm of three 
years. It is hoped that by the time this lease 
shall have expired a home may be based 80 
that the money paid in rent may =e to 
practical Christian work. Monday of each 
week is “‘ visitors’ day,” although ends will 
be welcome at all times. Donations of clothing, 
food or money will be thankfully received, and 
are greatly needed. Send a plentifal supply to 
the new address, 85 Harrison 8t., a jence, 

EMO, 





Brockton and Vicinity. 


Brockton, South Street (Cam ).— At the 
sacramental service of August 2 three persons 
were admitted to full membership. The pastor, 


Rev. O. W. Scott, is to be the her at the 
Arch Street Church, Philadelphia, on the last 
two Sabbaths in August ° IRVING. 





New Hampshire Conference. 


Concord District. 


Lancaster.—On Aug. 1, 5 persons were bap- 
tized and 75 received into the church from 
bation. There still remain on ew 60 per- 
sons who expect to be received during the 
summer. The pastor, Rev. L. R. Danforth, and 
his wife had an excellent time at Toronto. 





Vermont Conference. 


Rev. H. A. Crane, of India, spent Sunday, 
Aug. 8, with the Methodist Church at Ludlow, 


taking the collection for the Missionary 
Sockea in the morning, and s ng in the 
evening ata union service on the plague and 


famine in India. His engagements for the 
rest of August are as follows: Aug. 15, Bellows 
—_ Vt.; Aug. 18, Cam ——— at Weare, 

speakin, = ng neral Society in the 
neal andt F. M. 8. in the afternoon; 
Aug. 20, Cam web Morrisville; Aug. 24, 
New ica ug. 27, Sheldon; Aug. 29, Lyn- 
donville. 





New China Eas 


Importations within the past month from 
Staffordshire, Germany, France, and Belgium, 
include in part the following: — 





Nuremberg Class. Reproductions 
of the old designs, choice specimens, 
$2 to $20. 


Dinner Sets and Course Sets. 
All grades, from the ordinary to the ex- 
quisite decorations. Many stock pat- 
terns, which can be had in pieces want- 
ed tand added to, being always readily 
matched. (Exhibited in the Dinner Set 
Room, 3d floor.) 


Rich China Plates. In single dozens, 
costing from $5 up to the costly decora- 
tions from Mintons, Doultons, Wedg- 
wood, ete. 


Wedding and Complimentary 
Cifts. inthe Art Pottery Rooms (3d 
floor) will be seen the best specimens 
of Artistic China, Glass, and Lamps 
from the famous makers. None finer 
imported. 

Handsome Pitchers for the table 
arid sideboard, from the ordinary up to 
the expensive. Unique specimens from 
the Doultons, with mottoes and legends. 
More than 500 kinds to choose from, 
from the low cost up to $20 each. 


Fine Lamps. Newest designs, and 
some antique and costly ones, mounted 
with American Safety Founts and Burn- 
ers. More than 200 kinds to choose 
from. $5 up to $90 each. 


Historical Buildings. We have re- 
cently added to our series of old Boston 
views, on old blue Wedgwood plates and 
pitchers, State House, Faneuil Hall, 
Boston Common 1836, Oid South Charch, 
Old North Oburch, King’s Chapel, etc., 
in sets of one dozen plates, 12 subjecte, 
or singly, engraved from etchings by 
Wedgwood and imported exclusively 
for us. 

Strangers will find an extensive exhibit of the 
best things In Pottery and Glass to be seen on 
this continent. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, MeDuifee & Stratton Co., 


Crockery, China, and Glass Merchants, 
120 FRANKLIN. 








Maine Conference. 


Lewiston District. 


Rev. W. F. Berry, secretary of the Confer- 
ence, writes: “ No credit appears in the Maine 
Conteounes 1 Minutes for Livermore Falls 77 
*Churen Aid,’ because the pastor, Rev. ©. A 
Southard, entered, in his blank, this collection 
under the head “Other Collections,’ and it is 
80 published in the Minutes.” 





New England Conference. 


South District. 


Wollaston. — Aug. 8 was a day long to be re- 
membered by the Firet M. E Church at Wollas- 
ton. Thechurch edifice has been moved oppo- 
site to the school- bouse, new vestries have been 
Lew under the old building, and a graceful tower 

added which contains the vestibules. The open- 
ing services consisted of a love-feast at 10 A. M., 

special sermon by the , Rev. 8. C. Carey, 
and a platform meeting in theevening, in which 
pA — ‘a cae of the church were rep 
were the expressions of sur- 

prise —| delight that the improvements could 
ve made such a complete transformation in 
the old edifice. The auditorium is now being 
repaired, and when completed the forma! dedi- 
services will be held. This will most 

likely be in September. 


Worth District. 


Somerville, First Church, Union Square. — 
The body of ‘George Ellis, who was drowned off 
Cape ‘ise, July 22, "the account of wbich 
appeared in these columns, was discovered Aug. 
3,and the funeral services were held at the res- 
idence of his mother in Somerville, Aug. 5, 
Rev. G. 8. Butters, the pastor, — 
last Rev. W. R. i D. D., preached 
iah 9: 6: * And His 
called Wonderful. ” Prospect 
Congregational Church = the First Church 
unite in the morning == ing service during 
the last four Sundays ugust. Dr. Clark will 
preach next Sunday morning also. 


East District. 


Meridian St., East Boston. — At the August 
communion 7 were received in full and 1 on 
probation. Several have recently been convert- 
pooh in the lar meetings of the church. Pas- 

wes, Aug. 9, with his family, fora 
ae of much-needed rest, in canoe and camp, 
in Maine. his absence the pulpit 
supplied Rev. Leo A. Nies, Dr. Thorndike, 
Rev. C. H. Talmage, and Dr. Wm. R. Clark. 


Malden.— Mrs. A. K. Ladd, of the Centre 
Charch, celebrated her 9ist birthday on Aatur- 
day, 4ug.7. During the afternoon she received 
her many beautiful floral offerings 
evinced the love and Ss she is held 


and sbe pnoys with unfailing interest all 
makes the advancement of her beloved 


+ ~~ Mad 
West District. 
we .— Rev. and Mrs. L. H. Dorchester 
= ) in the advent of a daughter, born 
ug. 





Church Register. 





and Assembly, at Hedding Camp-ground, Aug. 2-91 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, Aug. 6-15 
Piscataquis Valley Camp-meeting at Foxcroft, 

Maine, , Aug. 9-16 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, Ang. 12 22 
Richmond Uamp-meeting, Aug. 12-22 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 16-22 
Weirs Camp: meeting, Aug. 16-20 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 16-23 





Rockland Dist. Camp ting at Nobleboro, Aug. 16-21 











Morrisville Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-22 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-28 
ic Camp A Aug. 23-29 
dding Camp A Aug. 23 28 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-30 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-30 
Allen Camp- meeting at Strong, Me., Aug. 23-29 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Avg. 23-27 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-30 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 23 30 
Claremont Junction Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-30 
Sheldon Camp-meeting, Aug. 25-31 
yee Dist. Eastern Div. Ep. League 
tion, at Bast Machias camp-ground 
(Jacksonville), Aug. 27, 28 


Groveton Camp-meeting, 
East Machias Camp-meeting, 
Wilmot (N. H.) Camp-meeting, 


Aug. 30 to Bept. 4 
Aug. 30-Sept. 4 
Aug. 30-Sept. 4 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 
Rev. A. 8. Ladd, 10 Hartford Square, Augusta, Me. 





NORWICH DISTRIOT.— The annnal meeting of the 
District Stewards will be held at Willimantic camp- 
ground Friday, Aug. 27, in the chapel of the Niantic 
society. By order of the president, G. H. Bates. 

BE. D. Newsury, Sec. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. — All preachers of Norwich 
District who desire railroad passes to and from 
Willimantic camp-grounds should communicate at 
once with Rev. F. ©. Baker, at Willimantic camp- 
ground. The number of passes is limited and must 
be applied for. 

Juan 8. WavswortTs, Sec. of Association. 





BUCKSPORT DISTRICT.—The annual meeting of 
the District Stewards wil) occur in the presiding elder’s 
cottage, on Bast Machias camp-ground, Thureday, Sept. 
2,atip.m. A fall attendance is desired 

H. W. Norton. 





LAUREL PARK CAMP-MEEBTING — EPWORTH 
LEAGUE DAY. — Tuesday, Aug. %, will be devoted to 
the League. The exercises will begin with a service of 
song at 10a.m. The sermon of the morning will be by 
Rev. A. ©. Skinner of Amberst. Beginning at 1 p. m. 
there will be a conference of departments with short 
addresses; Rev. J. F. Allen, of Leominster, will preach; 
at 4there will be a grand reunion and “ experience ex- 

” meeting, and in the evening a sermon by Rev. 
R. E. Smith, of Bondsville. Let each League on the dis- 
trict make a special effort to be well repreeented. 
Junome,Woop. 





Acknowledgment for Famine Sufferers. 


Previously reported, $1,798.46 
P. L. B., Schenectady, N. Y., 1.00 
Allston, Mass., 3.00 
Salem Depot, N. H., 12.00 
Neponset, Mass., Friend, 1.00 
Concord, N. H., Baker Memorial, Junior League, 56.00 
Portsmouth, N. H., Junior League, 5.00 
Methuen, Mass., Junior League, 1.25 
Boston, Mass., Tremont 8t., 1.3% 
Somerville, Mass., Broadway, Junior League, 1.10 
Somerville, Mass., Union Square, 249 
Chicopee, Mass., 2.50 
Newtonville, Mass., Junior C. E. 8., 3.00 
Dorchester, Mass., Baker Memorial, 2.00 
Dorchester, Mass., -50 
East Pepperell, Mass., Epworth League, 8.30 
Littleton, N. H., Sanday-school, 261 
Pawtucket, R. 1., C. F., 6 
Burlington, Vt., Mission Band, 10.00 
Burlington, Vt., 8. W. 8., 2.00 
Barre, Vt., D. A. F., 9.00 
Bangor, Me., Grace, 4.50 
New Albin, lowa, Arlie Ransom, 6 
Derby, Conn., 20.00 
Hartford, Conn., South Park, 62 00 
Meriden, Conn., Trinity, A. 8., 5.00 
Middletown, Conn., 7.60 
New Haven, Conn., Trinity, J. W. 8., 20 00 
West Winsted, Oonn., 15.00 
Salem, N. H., Piret, Sunday-school, 6.25 
Barton, Vt , Sunday-school, 2.00 
Easthampton, Mass., Mission Band, 900 
Ipswich, Mass., 48.00 
Lawrence, Mass., First, M. K. B., 1.00 
Beichertown, Mass., 2.60 
Dwight, Mass., 1.80 
Nantasket, Mass., Mise R. L., and Mre. M. L., 2.00 
Montpelier, Vt., 465 
Bradford, Vt, 20.00 
Hardwick, Vt., 1.60 
Marshfield, Mass., a little boy, 1.60 
Watertown, Mass., 1.00 
Pittsford, Vt., 3.00 
South Eliot, Me., E. and W. P., M. 8. K., 200 
Bast Douglas, Mass., Church and 8. 8., 16.4 
Amherst, Mass., Junior League, 5 00 
South Boston, Mass., Ward and Eric, 1.00 
Orono, Me., Junior League, 1.00 
Brookline, Mass., 8t. Mark’s 8. 8., 36.88 
Wakefield, Mass., Cyril A. H., .) 
Friend of the cause, 1.00 
Manchester, N. H., St. James, 6.00 
Barre, Mass., Junior League, 5.00 
Wolfboro, N. H., L., 500 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., 82.00 
Springfield, Vt., I. L. G., 1.00 
Tsun Hua, Uhina, G. 8. G., 1.00 
Uocbituate, Mass., 1.00 
Leominster, Mass., 14.00 
West Somerville, Mass., Park Ave., 200 
Pawtucket, R. I., Junior League, 3.00 
Morrisville, Vt., Junior League, 1% 
Friend, 100 
A Friend of Missions, 100.00 
Bristol, N. H., 1.00 
Woodstock, Vt., 8unday-school, 400 
Catekill, N. Y., King’s Daughters, 1.00 
Boothbay Harbor, Me., 8.50 
Northfield, Vt., 9.00 
E 16,00 
Cochituate, Maas . ‘iaission Band 0 
West Rindge, N. a. Mrs. M. B. <, 10 00 
Monson, Mass., 4.00 
Nahant, Mass., 6.00 

Total, $2,441.17 


Will those try Sa fy for the famine suf- 
ferers send Bromfield &t,, Boston, be- 


fore August 18. 
Mary E. Hovt, Treasurer. 





That Awful Cough. 


In thousands of homes there are pain and sorrow over 
one who is racked and shaken by a rete ek peas 
cough. If some friendly hint would on 
try Adamson’s Botanic 
a 


Balsam, all would be “ried. 
ess. Sold at all Druggists 





Then and Now. 


To those who have not kept close oversight of 
furniture prices it is astonishing to see some 
quotations now being made on wood mantels by 
the Paine Furniture Literally the mantels 
complete cost less then the designs alone cost 
ten years ago. The low prices which this firm 
is making have built up for them an immense 
industry in their wood mantel department. 


Souvenir History of Methodism 
TWO SPLENDID AUTUMN TRIPS. 


N place of the commission of thirty per cent. 
offered upon Rev. W. A. Thurston’s Sou- 
venir History. I shall offer either one of the 
two following trips: one to the city of New 
York and the other to Mount Washington. To 
take either of these trips, considerably raises 
the commission, which lam only able to do by 
arrangements made with the railroads, hotels, 
etc., and is presented as an inducement to the 
can vassers. 

First Trip, includes a trip through the eel- 
ebrated Urawford Notch, a stay at the Crawford 
House, a tally-ho or mountain-wagon ride to 
Mt. Willard, the ascent of Mount Washington, 
remaining there over night to see one of those 
marvelous sunsets and sunrises, a stay at Beth- 
lehem, with tally-ho ride to the Franconia 
Notch, Profile Lake, Flume, etc. 

All will be a jee Aad 

Leave Boston Monday, September 27. 











- 





8 d Trip, includes a day’s sail on the Hud- 
son River, several days’ stay at the Broadway 
Central Hotel in New York, a carriage ride 
to Central Park, ample opportunity to visit 
under personal escort all the places of interest 
in the great metropolitan city; and a Sabbath’s 
stay, so that one can see the c ees See 

some of the distinguished preachers 

ti expenses will be included. 

Leave Boston Wednesday, Oct. 6. 


i Details given later to those going. Both 
trips personally conducted. 
Agents wanted in every Church. 


Rev. F. BURRILL GRAVES, 
Room 28. 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Business Rotices. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mus. WINSLOW’s SooTnine SyxuP has been used for 

children teething. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-five cents a bottle 


Dr. Strong’s 7 ae a 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


For health or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. oy electric bells, sun-parior, and 
romenade on the uites of rooms with baths. 
as: e, Bectrieity, al all baths and health appliances. 
New rkish, ssian, and Natural Sulphur- Water 
baths. Dry toate air, SARATOGA waters, croquet, 
lawn tennis, splendid weeeEng. Open all the year. 
Send for illustrated circular 











MOSER — PEAKES — In Boston, Aug. 2, by Rev. Samuel 
~ Howe, Robert McD. Moser, of Boston, and Gertrude 
A. Peakes, of Milo, Me. 


HOOH — DAVIS — In North Waldoboro, Me., July 1, b: 
Rev. ©. W. Lowell, Adin Bert Hoch and Lizzie uM. 
Davis, buth of Waldoboro. 


a ae = GRIFFIN —In Gloucester, Ang. & by 
Rev . Mears, John H. Hodgkins and len L. 
Griffin, both of Gloucester. ms 

uoems —~ DOW — At Sugras Mills, Me. — TH, by Rev. 


Palmer, Wm M a 
both of More, gael ae ee 





Vacation Time 

Is at band and ts gladly wel d by all, D 

those whose duties in life have caused them to greatly 
run down their system to meet the requirements, phys- 
ieal and mental, forced upon them, With these and 
others, it is important, whether at home, at the sea- 
shore or in the country, that some thought be given to 
diet, and as further assistance to Nature, a good build- 
ing-up mediciae like Hood’s Sarsaparilia had best be 
resorted to Why not take Hood’s Sarsaparilia now ? 


AS Hes 











or arop ig worth ite weigh cold anon 


wee op Franklin Hart, 92 John St., NewYork. 





Dr. D. M. Bye, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


DEAR FRIEND AND BROTHER. — I write to 
thank you for saving lite. I am now seventy- 
six years old; have had cancer for over twentv 

years. For tbe lest six years it has been very 
bad — it was on my nose and sate Ey se 
eye. Many physicians treated me. I was treat- 
ed last by an old doctor who claimed to cure can- 
cer, bat I got worse. . iy aye eaten nearly 
off. I was afraid to my nose for fear I 
would wi ae am it 0 off. My nose and face 

nad ouediin ap [could not see. My suffer- 
— f+ that I was compelied to gp 
blished 
in Richmond, Va. Rev. H. H. Butler, vee lives 
mach spiritual com ~ sy 
mm 
our book, “ The 
oyine © fle there was lite there was hope. 
wrote to you for me. You sent the oils and I 
used them and began to improve immediately, 
and it was not long before my nose to 
heal nicely. The great sore under my e 
up, andiam now well. lam now ving and 
those t: —_— sores are gone. I can’t find lan- 
my gratitade to you, dear Dr. 
ye, ~ w you have done for me. I wish 
+ me pom suffering knew of your oi] cure. God 
ess you 
Yours in grateful remembrance, 
JESSE BALLARD, Suffolk, Va. 
SUFFOLK, VA., May 8, 1896. 
DEAR Dr. Bye — You have made one of the 
most wonderful cures in the case of Bro. Jesse 
Ballard | -— knew. He was et Some’ oar; 
now he is weil Rev. H. H. Burier. 
afflicted will do well to send for free 
book, giving iculars and prices of Oll. Ad- 
dress . D. M. Brg, Box 25, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wonderful Water 


CURES 


Rheumatism 


Kidney 
Diseases. 


A Natural California Spring Water, 

it to the taste, that is a solvent 

ler URIC ACID, KIDNEY STONES and 
STONE in the BLADDER. 

The Isham California Water of Life is brough 
at great expense from the foot of Mt. San 
Miguel, near San Diego, Cal., where the springs 
are situated. The water has wonderful medici- 
nal properties. It readily dissolves uric acid — 
the chief cause of rheumatism and gout — 
stones in the bladder, and even kidney stones, 
the hardest known, have been dissolved in a 
tew weeks’ use of the water. 

It also removes dandruff, prevents the hair 
from falling out, and in many cases produces a 
new growth. 

This water is fully endorsed and used by Col. 
WILLIAM M. OLIN, Secretary of the Coim- 
monwealth; Major William H. Hodgkins, ex- 
Mayor of Somerville,and many other gentle- 
men who occupy governmental and official po- 
sitions. It is also fully endorsed and prescribed 
by many leading physicians. There are many 
testimonials on file in our office, which can be 
seen by any one who calls. 

Water for saie by Geo. U. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 

& ee | , Boston; Blanding & Blanding, Provi- 


ists generally. 
» “or call for etreulars upon 


JOHN CARDNER, 
Distributer for New Engiand. 
218 Tremont St., Room 411, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
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Our Lasaeal Table. 


Evolution end Religion; or Faith as a Part of a 
Complete Cosmic System. By John Bascom. New 
York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2. 


Dr. John Bascom is an original and incisive 
thinker whose books are always worthy the at- 
tention of the student. In the present volume 
he goes below the surface and, instead of cop- 
ceding that faith is an intruder, shows how it is 
a fundamental part of the Cosmic System. Let 
both theologian and philosopher examine this 
golden book. 

Lazarus. A Tale of the — Great Miracle. By 
' s Cleeve. New York: . P. Dutton & Co. Price, 
$1 
This is an attempt to realize the process of the 

supernatural. It gives us a realistic story of 

Lazarus. It is wonderfully well written and is 

interesting as presented in this new form. 

Aside from the resurrection of the Master, the 

most stupendous miracle of His history was the 

restoration trom Hades of Lazarus. Both be- 
long to the supernatural order. 

A Histery of Our Own Times. By Justin McCarthy. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The author had previously published a history 
ot Victoria’s reign to 1880 and this volume is a 
continuation down to the Queen’s Diamond Ju- 
bilee. The author adopts the method of the 
novelist. His style is at once animated and 
crisp. The volume abounds in the best his- 
torical information, and in vivid pictures of the 
times. 

Introd patton to the Study of Economics. By Ubaries 
J. Bullock, Ph.D., of Cornell. Boston: heaton Burdett 
«& Rosca. Introductory price, $1.28. 

An exceptionally valuable conb-besk, The 
author’s modesty calls it an “ introduction.” It is 
such only as all text-books are introductions. 
It is, in fact, well-nigh an ideal book. He covers 
the field, has a comprehensive grasp of the sub- 
ject, and makes clear and strong points. 

Walks and Rides io the Country Round About 
Roston. By Edwin Bacon. 150 Titustrations and4 
maps. Boston: ab Mifflin & Company. Price, 
$1.25. 

The author has placed the public under many 
obligations for this volume. It tells you about 
the suburbs of Boston, if you have never been 
there; and, if you wish to study the localities, 
it'turnishes explanations of whatever is curious 
and raretherein. President Eliot accounts the 
vicinity of Boston for thirty miles out the most 
interesting for natural scenery and historic as- 
sociation in the United States. The scenery is 
varied and delightful —a mingling of sea and 
sky, land and water, hill, vale and meadow, 
where, during the summer, it is a delight to 
wander and enjoy nature. The book was sug- 
gested by the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
which bas for many years made Saturday ex- 
cursions over this interesting field. 

“ Bobbo” and Other Fancies. By Thomas Wharton. 
New York: Harper & Brothers: ice, $1.50. 

This volume of the late Thomas Wharton 
contains five magazine articles, of which 
“ Bobbo ” is the latest and best. He excelled 
in the light fancies, but did not tind out his 
own secret till the last moment, just in time to 
leave his testimony with his friends. They will 
torget all else he wrote, but will recall for years 
to come “ Bobbo,” followed by “The Last Son- 
net.”” The introduction, by Owen Wister, isa 
charming memorial chapter, giving us a pretty 
full account of the extent and quality of Mr. 
Wharton’s work. 

Familter Features of the Roadside. The Flowers, 

rubs, Birds and Insects, By F. Schuyler Mathews. 
> "Appleton & Company: New York. Price, $1.75. 

This is a very interesting and instructive 
book. The author is a critical and enthusiastic 
student of nature as seen from the roadside, and 
possesses a most happy way of bearing to the 
reader what he bas seen and examined. The 
volume contains 160 drawings by the author, 
avd many of the songs of our common birds 
and insects. To most people the writer reveals 
a new world in animal life. Hesays: “One of 
the first things which impresses the student of 
nature is her infinitude. There is a new kind 
of a bug on some stone or stick in every coun- 
ty we enter. The butterfly is everywhere, but 
no two exactly alike. Each cricket has its own 
song. The song of the whippoorwill is different 
in key and construction every time he is heard. 
No two robins sing precisely the same mel- 
ody; no two Wilson thrusbes roll out their 
double-toned notes in exactly the same way. 
Always variety, endless variety; never any 
senseless repetition in Nature; she gives asa 
serial story which is never told.” This book 
teaches the art and practice of observation in 
travel —a capability undeveloped in the major- 
ity of people, but which, when once drawn out, 
adds infinite richness and joy to living. This 
is the book to take in hand on the vacation 
— and, indeed, in travel everywhere. 

Susan’s Escort and Others, By Edward om 
Hale. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price 

Dr. Hale is a literary genius. To the ‘Olen 
of the orator he joins the pen of the ready 
writer. He excels in the short story for the 
young. His sketches partake of the qualities of 
story and parable. The present volume con- 





Without Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys, you throw away 
money and comfort. But get 
the right one for your lamp. 

The Index free. 

Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


tains eighteen of such as have appeared in vari- 
ous American magazines and papers. 
The Growing Revelation. By Amory H. Bradford. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 

A very thoughtful and suggestive collection 
of sermons preached in the author’s pulpit in 
Montclair, N. J., and other places. Though not 
given in a series, they handsomely ‘llustrate the 
important theme of a “ growing revelation.” 
Stragetic Points in the World’s Conquest. By John 

R. Mott. New York: F. H. Revell Co. Price, $1. 

This isa work on Christian missions designed 
to show how the world may be captured for 
Christ, giving the points of attack. The book 
abounds in facts of great importance to the 
Christian cause. The author’s facts are well 
groupei, and bis points are clearly and forcibly 
made. Every preacher and inteiligent layman 
may here find profitable reading. 


THE PROPHETICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTA 
MENT. By JohnG. Pidge, D. D. (American Bap- 
tist Publication Society: Philadelpnia. Price, 
50 cents.) The fourth in a series of manuals op 
the prophetical books of the Old Testament, 
giving the names and records of the authors, the 
substance of the books with dates, with rela- 
tions to each other and to the history of the 
period. it isan admirable summary for the use 
of the young. —— STUDIES IN THE PARABLES OF 
Our Lorp. By William H.Sallman. STUDIES 
IN THE LIFE OF JESUS. By W. H. Sallman. 
(Young Men’s Christian Association: New 
York.) Brief but excellent treatises for Bible 
classes and private study. The matter is care- 
fully prepared, and expressed in clear and neat 
form.——- THE MISSIONARY SPOKE IN THE EP- 
WORTH WHEEL. By W. W. Cooper and F. 8. 
Brockman. (New York: Eator & Mains. Price, 
15 cents.) The authors furnish a curious and 
valuable handbook on missionary methods, on 
the plan of John R. Mott. It isa book of hope 
and courage. It tells how it is possible to ac- 
complish the task by getting each hand at work, 





THE Book OF DANIEL AND LIGHT ON THE 
HIGHER CrRITICI8sM. By I. D. Steele, of Nash- 
ville. (Boston: H.L. Hastings. Price, 10 cents.) 
One of Mr. Hastings’ Anti-Infidel series of 
tracts. The author and editor both deal with 
the question of Higher Criticism in a strong 
and common-sense way.—— DANIEL AND THE 
MINOR PROPHETS. Modern Reader’s Bible 
series. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Richard G. Moulton, M. A. (Macmillan 
Company: New York. Price, 50 cents.) Prof. 
Moulton is doing excellent work for the ordinary 
reader of the Bible in putting the English text 
into clearly understandable phrase, and his brief 
but luminous notes and explanations are very 
helpful. -— THe Svory OF THE EARTH’s ATMOS- 
PHERE. Library of Useful Stories series. 
With 44 illustrations. By Douglass Archibald, 
M.A. (D. Appleton & Co: New York.) This 
is a thoroughly scientific work put into popular 
and easily apprehended phrase. —— BIBLE 
RHYMES AND BIBLE LESSONS FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By Anna Bell and H. 
L. Hastings. Lllustrated. (Scriptural Tract Re- 
pository: Boston. Price, 10 cents.) This pam- 
phiet will be found helpful and suggestive for 
Sunday-school concerts and similar exercises. 





;lagazines. 


—— The July issue of Donahoe’s Magazine 
opens with a review of “ Men and Things” by 
the new editor, Henry Austin Adams. A con- 
tinued story by the editor, “‘ A Jesuit in Dis- 
guise,” begins inthis number. “ The Proces- 
sion of the Ammantate ” in St. Peter’s, Rome, 
“The Champlain Assembly,” “A Recent Re- 
volt,”’ “ Life, Legends and Miracles of St. Pat- 
rick,” are some of the titles to contributions 
this month, and with short stories, poems, and 
illustrations help to render the number a very 
pleasing one. (Donahoe’s Magazine Company: 
Boston.) 


—— Cassell’s Family Magazine for August 
maintains the usual standard of excellence and 
presents an inviting table of contents. “ The 
Missing Fleet,” “ Yerut the Dwarf,” “Bya 
Hair’s-Breadth,” ‘“ Old Boots,” “London in 
the Queen’s Reign,” “The Sensations of a 
Drowning Man,” “A Master of Mysteries,” 
will give some idea of what is provided this 
month. “Our Birthday Pages ”’ are &n inter- 
esting and unique feature. (Cassell Publishing 
Co,: 31 East 17th St., New York.) 


—— St. Nicholas tor August contains a wide 
variety in the table of contents. Charles Thax- 
ter Hill contributes a sketch of “ ‘ Peter Spots ’ 
— Fireman.” Peter is a dog belonging to one of 
the engine companies in New York, and he is as 
enthusiastic a “ fireman ”’ as any one in the de- 
partment. A. Hyatt Verril! tells of “Some 
Common Bees and How They Live.” Among 
the ingenious insect homes that the writer de- 
scribes are those made by the carpenter- bee and 
the leaf-cutting bee. A paper by Gustav Kobbé 
is“‘On the Grand Banks and Elsewhere.” A 
story for little girls is “ Priscilla’s Fairy God- 
mother,” by Gertrude Halladay. An old-fash- 
ioned fairy story is “‘ Twiddledetwit,” by Martha 
Finley. The three serials increase in interest as 
they near their ends. [nu “ Master Skylark ’’ 
Shakespeare appears in person for the first time, 
and there is a characteristic scene between him 
and “ Rere Ben” Jonson. In “The Last Three 
Soldiers ” the Crusoes on the mountain-top re- 
ceive a message from the outside world that 
still farther mystifies them as to the result of 





the war. (Century Co.: New York.) 


—— Scribner's for August is a fiction number, 
and unusually fine in matter and illustrations. 
* Scenes from the Great Novels ”’ in its illustra- 
tions alone is a nasterly work of art. Kipling’s 
**.007 ” is characteristically fascinating and in- 
dividual. Howells concludes bis “Story of a 
Play.” Everybody with any literary aspira- 
tions will read this number of Scribner’s. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York.) 


——The Midsummer Holiday (August) Cent- 
ury is a rich and varied “travel number.” It 
opens with a panorama of the Hudson River 
from the Bartholdi Statue to Albany. Other il- 
Justrated travel articles include ‘‘A Journey in 
Thessaly,” by Prot. Thomas Dwight Goodell of 
Yale, setting forth in a picturesque way the 
scene of the recent fighting between Turk and 
Greek, and particularly the wonderful monas- 
teries of Thessaly; “ The Alaska Trip,” by John 
Muir, an account of the wonders which one 
may expect to see in the thirteen days’ trip 
from Tacoma; ‘“ Down to Java,” by Eliza 
Rubamah Scidmore, author of “Jinrikisha 
Days,” setting forth the author’s typical experi- 
ences in this fresh field; two articles on Norway 
by H E. Scudder and the late Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen, dealing with the land which 
is more and more coming into the range of 
the tourist. In addition to the serials, Dr. 
Weir Mitchell’s Revolutionary tale, “ Hugh 
Wynne,” and General Horace Porter's anecdotal 
papers, “ Campaigning with Grant,” and Mrs. 
Catherwood’s vivid story. ‘‘The Days of Jeanne 
d@’Arc,” all of which are illustrated, there isa 
second instalment of Mrs. Pope’s seasonable ex- 
travaganza, “Up the Matterhorn in a Boat.” 
Out-of-doors is also reflected in an appreciative 
article by Hamilton Wright Mabie on Jobn 
Burroughs, of whom there is a frontispiece por- 
trait. (Century Co: New York.) 


——Lippincott’s for August very properly 
makes its leading contribution “ Two Daugh- 
ters of One Race,” by Edgar Fawcett. Among 
other able contributions are: ‘“ Are You Going 
to College?” by A. L. Benedict; “The Book 
Which has Most Benefited Me.” by Annie 
Steger Winston, and “Singing: Its Past and Its 
Possibilities,” by Gertrude E. Wall. This is an 
admirable number to take on a vacation. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.: Philadelphia.) 


—— Harper’s Magazine tor August is the 
Midsummer Number and contains as special 
features “‘The Inauguration,” with illustra- 
tions, by Richard Harding Davis; “A Sergeant 
of the Orphan Troop,” with illustrations, by 
Frederick Remington; “The Hungarian Mil- 
lennium,” with illustrations by the author, 
F. Hopkinson Smith; “‘ White Man’s Africa,” 
Part X., British and Soer Government, by 
Poultney Bigelow; “ The Century’s Progress in 
Physics,” Part Il., The Ether aud Ponderable 
Matter, by Henry Smith Williams, M. D.; “A 
State in Arms against a Caterpillar,” by 
Fletcher Osgood. The third instalment of 
Frank R. Siockton’s new novel, “The Great 
Stone of Sardis,” brings the submarine voyage 
of exploration to the North Pole to a successfui 
issue. One of the features of the Midsummer 
Number is eight complete stories. It is a very 
attractive and desirable number. (Harper & 
Bros.: New York.) 

—— The Atlaniic Monthly tor August present- 
the fol.owing interesting table of contents: 
“ The American Forests,” “Some Unpublished 
Letters of Dean Swift,”“‘A Typical Kansas 
Community,” “‘ A Massachusetts Shoe Town,” 
“ Strivings of the Negro People,” “‘ The Holy 
Picture,” “ The Pause in Criticism — and After,” 
“The Delinquent in Art and in Literature,” 
“The Juggler” (the conclusion of a strong 
serial of the Tenne:see mountains), “ A Great 
Biography: Maban’s ‘ Nelson,’ ” “ A Forest Pol- 
icy — in Suspense,” ‘“‘ Verse under Prosaic Con- 
ditions,’’ *‘ Illustrations of North American But- 
terflies,” “The Confession of a Lover of Ro- 
mance.” This favorite monthly loses none of 
its literary characteristics in dealing more di- 
rectly with current topics. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston.) 








—— The Quiver for August is filled, as usual, 
with the best of family reading suitable for 
Sundays or week-days. A full-length portrait 
of “ Carmen Sylva, the Poet-Queen of Rouma- 
nia,” is given as a frontispiece. The leading 
article, profusely illustrated, is upon “ Pictur- 
ing the Angels.” “Her Bit of Money” is a 
complete story by Jane Barlow. “ On Being 
Persecuted ” is by the Bishop of Derry. “Is 
Family Prayer Declining?” is answered by 
such men as the Bishoy of Gloucester, the Bish- 
op of Ripon, Dr. Macmillan, Dr. John Watson, 
Dr. Boyd, Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Dr. Pente- 
cost, the Dean of Canterbury and Dr. William 
Wright. There are several short stories, besides 
fresh chapters in the seriels. (Cassell Publish- 
ing Co.: 31 East 17th St., New York.) 


—— The Missionary Review of the World for 
August presents for its leader “ Spiritual Move- 
ments of the Half-Century ” — organizations of 
Christian young people — by the Editor-in- 
Chief. Other notable contributions are “ The 
Evangelization of the French Canadians; ” 
“The Christian Bnodeavor in India,” by Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, D. D., and “ The Protestant 
Mission Societies of Germany,” by Prof. George 
H. Schodde, Ph. D. (Funk & Wagnalis Co.: 
New York.) 


—— The A. M. E. Church Review for July con- 
tains the following among its leading contribu- 
tions: “‘ The Negro among Anglo-Saxon Poets,” 
by Mrs. Katherine Davis Tillman; “ General 
Antonio Maceo,” by Frank J. Webb, M. D.; 
“ The General Conference of 1896 — ite Person- 
nel and Work,” by Rt. Rev. A. Grant, D. D., 
Bishop of the A. M. E. Church. (T. W. Hender- 
son, D. D.: Philadelphia.) 


— The Bookman tor August is a very fine 
number. Under the head of “ American, Eng- 
lish, Miscellaneous” appear fac-similes of 
letters from Oliver Wendell Holmes; James 
Rassell Lowell; the authorof Quo Vadis; and 
portraits of the late Professor George M. Lane; 
of Edward Bellamy in 1889, and at the present 
time, with autograph; Henry G. Jatlin; and the 
late Mrs. Oliphant. There is an article upon 
Richard Harding Davis, with portrait and auto- 
graph, by Harry Thurston Peck; and one upon 
Mrs. Oliphant by W. Robertson Nicoll. The 
departments — New Books, Novel Notes, the 
Bookman’s Table, the Book Mart —are fresh 
and critical. (Dodd, Méead & Company: New 
York.) 

—— The Methodist Magazine and Review for 
August has a special scientific flavor in harmony 
with the meeting of the British Association, 
which is to take place in Canada during this 
month. The first article is one on “ Glaciers, 
their Formation and Phenomena,” with many 
striking and beautiful illustrations. Another 
article of special interest is a character-study of 
Lord Kelvin (Sir William Thomson), one of 
Canada’s distinguished guests and one of the 
most eminent scientists living. Miss Brock 
writes a very interesting paper on “‘ The Cu- 
riosities of the Microphone.” An article with 
four illustrations describes the new horseless 
carriage, and the editor pays a tribute to the 
discoverer of chloroform. (William Briggs: 
Toronto.) 


—— The Chautauquan tor August is an inter- 
esting and instructive number. The editor of 
this magazine is to be commended for the 
prompt way in which he presents current and 
practical questions of interest. The illustrated 
article upon “ Life in Washington” is a partic- 
ularly good piece of writing and the electros are 
fine. “Street Life in London” is another ex- 
cellent illustrated article. The ‘* Woman’s 
Council Table” is fresh and timely. “Talk 
about Books ” is suggestive and helpful. (Theo- 
dore L. Flood: Bible House, New York.) 


— Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly tor 
August is an unusually valuable number, and 
that is saying a great deal for a magazine that in 
every issue brings to ite readers very much that 
cannot be found elsewhere. No person who de- 
sires to be well informed upon the latest results 
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of scientific investigation and study can afford 
not to read carefully this monthly. There is 
scarcely a number that we examine from which 
we would not be glad to make excerpts for our 
columns if our space would permit. Our minis- 
ters would find the regular reading of this pe- 
riodical very suggestive and broadening. (D. 
Appleton & Co.: New York.) 


—— The American Monthly Review of Reviews 
for August devotes itself with accustomed thor- 
oughness to the new tariff. The editor, in *‘ The 
Progress of the World,” discasses harvest and 
trade prospects, the new tariff, the coal strike, 
American annexation policies, our diplomacy 
on the seal question, Japan and Hawaii, British 
interests in Canada, European politics, and 
many other timely topics. In connection with 
matter on the Klondike gold fields an excellent 
map of Alaska is published. Mr. Charles A. 
Conant, of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
contributes an admirable exposition of the new 
tariff law. Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., has an 
interesting account of a visit to “The Two 
Republics of the Southern Cross ’'— ‘The Dutch 
Boer government in South Africa. Dr. C. F. 
Nichols bas an illustrated article on “ Hawaiian 
Island Climate.” The subject of continuous 
sessions of schools during the twelve months of 
the year is broached by Prof. E. A. Kirkpatrick 
and an interesting account is given by Dr. 
W. H. Tolman of the work of the vacation 
schools conducted in New York city in the 
summer. (Review of Reviews OCo.: 13 Astor 
Place, New York.) 





Notable Authors and Their Books. 


Addison usually prepared one of bis essays in 
a day. 

Bryant is said to have written “‘ Thanatopsis ” 
in a week, 

Hood wrote ** The Bridge of Sighs ”’ in a single 
afternoon. 

Bulwer Lytton usually composed a nove! in 
about six months. 

Fielding is said to have written ‘Tom Jones ”’ 
in three months. 

De Foe is said to have written “ Robinson 
Crusoe” in six months. 

Shelley spent between one and two years on 
“ Queen Mab.” 

Cowper required three days for the production 
of “ John Gilpin.” 

Motley took six years to write “‘ The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic.” 

George Eliot is said to have written “ Middle- 
march ” in four months. 

Eugene Sue required eighteen months to pro- 
duce “ The Wandering Jew.” 

Thomson required three years of tims to write, 
revise, and finish “‘ The Seasons.” 

Mrs. Clarke required sixteen years to prepare 
the “ Concordance to Shakespeare.” 

Swift employed the odd hours of over two 
years in work upon the “ Tale of a Tub.” 

Hawthorne spent from six months to a year in 
the composition of each of his romances. 

Dante began his poem, *‘ The Divine Comedy,” 
almost thirty years before he finished it. 

Von Ranke is said to have devoted nearly 
thirty years to his great work, “‘ The Lives of 
the Popes.” 

Grote is reported to have spent fifteen years 
in the work of preparing and writing his “ His- 
tory of Greece.”’ 

Byron spent tne leisure hours of nearly four 
years in the preparation of the first two cantos 
ot “ Childe Harold.” 

Charles Lamb would write one of his essays in 
the evening, after a day spent at his desk in the 
East India Office. 

Dickens says in the introduction tu “ David 
Copperfield ” that he spent two years in the 
composition of that novel. 

Goldsmith wrote “ The Vicar of Wakefield ” 
in six weeks. It issaid to have been a story of 
his own recollections. 

Emerson is reported often to have spent from 
six months to a year in the composition of one 
or two short stories. 

Spenser, from first to last, consumed four 
years of tolerably steady labor in the prepara- 
tion of the “ Faerie Queene.” 

Hume spent fifteen years in collecting mate- 
rials and writing his “ History of England,” 
and two years more in revising and correcting it. 

Longfellow turned out about one volume of 
poems a year for many years; nearly four years 
were required for his translation of Dante. 

Macaulay, from the inception of the plan to 
the time when his work was cut short, spent 
eight or nine years on his “ History of Eng 
land. 

Bunyan took the otherwise unemployed hours 
of three years to finish “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
which was written almost entirely in Bedford 
Jail. 

Thackeray would produce, under pressure, a 
novel in six or eight months. He did not like 
to work, and as he often stated, only did so 
under compulsion. 

One of Milton’s biographers says that nearly 
twenty years elapsed between the sketching out 
of the plan of “ Paradise Lost ” and the comple- 
tion of that work. 

Gibbon 4d over ity years of his life 
to the labor of reading for and writing the 
“Decline and Fall.” It is one of the most 
stupendous literary feats ever accomplished by 
the labor of one man. 

The manuscript of Gray’s “‘ Elegy ” remained 
in the author’s hands seven years, receiving 
touches here and there, and would not have 
been published then had not a copy loaned toa 
friend been printed. — The Baptist. 








Obituaries. 


Battles. — Joshua G. Battles, of Bournedale, 
@ well-known citizen and for many years a 
trustee and steward of the Methodist ye 
Church in Sagamore, Mass., died at the home of 
his step-daughter, Mrs. Jerome Holway, in East 
Sandwich, Mass., May 20, 1897, at the age of 74 


years. 

Mr. Battles joined our church in Sagamore on 
March 21, 1869, during the ministry of Rev. 8. 
Frank Whidden. He was a faithful member of 
the church of his choice. He did what be could 
and will be sadiy missed by the church, which 
can ill afford to lose a single member. 

On Dec. 10, 1871, be married Sarah P. Ellis. the 
widow of Rev. Geo. . EB. Bilis of the New 
Hampshire Conference, Dec. 10, 1896, was the 
event of his silver wedding, and Rev. H. B. 
Cady, who performed the original ceremony, 
was present and read a poem prepared especially 
for the occasion. 

Mr. Battles had been in failing health for sev- 
eral yeers, ever since the death of a dearly loved 
son, who was the child of his old age, a young 
man of bright promise, valedictorian of his 
class inthe high school, the pride and joy of his 
father’s heart. Only a few days previous to the 
fatal stroke of paralysis he wa. present at a re- 
vival service in the church. The unusual ex- 
ertion of attending church in the evening may 
have caused his death. He seemed anxious to 
sbow that he still loved the work of the Lord 
and that he was not one to desert bis Master in 
the hour of the greatest need. His end was like 
the setting of the sun on a clear summer day — 
the sun that disappears but does not cease to 
shine. E. E. PHILLIPS. 





Gardner. — Mrs. Eliza Curtis Gerdner was 
born in Penobscot, Me., Dec. 17, 1806, and died 
in Castine, Me., Dec. 19, 1896 

She was united in marriage with Samuel 
Gardner, Dec. 19, 1830, with whom she lived 
very happily for thirty years, when death 
claimed ber husband. She was the wother of 
five children, four of whom preceded her to the 
better land. In the home of her only remaining 
son, Capt. J. N. Gardner, she spent the nearly 
thirty-six years of widowhood, where she was 
tenderly cared for in her declining days. Her 
last sickness was of about six weeks’ duration, 
during which time she patiently waited for the 
end, seeming to realize fully that it was near 

Mrs. Gardner was converted early in life, and 
united with the M. £. Church, of which she was 
a faithful member for more tban fifty years. 
She was always /nterested in the Master's work, 
and never tried to shirk responsibility, but 
cheerfully accepted her assigned task. She was 
treasurer of the Ladies’ Aid Society from its 
organization to the time of her death. She 
always rejoiced at the report that sinners were 
seeking the Lord,and mapy a young convert 
bas heard words of encouragement from her 
lips. The pastor's visits to her home were 
seasons of great comfort to her and inspiration 
tohim. A few months before her departure she 
said to the presiding elder of the district: © [ 
learned to trust ip the Saviour when a little 
girl. I found it good to trust in the Lord as a 
young woman, and as the years and the 
cares and burdens of life multiplied, 1 foand 
Him a never failing friend, in joy or sorrow ever 
the same; but He was never 80 precious as now 
in these my declining years.” 

Her funeral was conducted by her pastor, Rev. 
U. G. Lyons. A true Christian has gone to her 
reward. . G. Lyons. 


[The above was found among the papers of 
Mr. Lyons after his death.) 





Tozier.— Mrs. Eva M. Tozier, wife of H. A. 
Tozier, of Waterville, Me., died in the triumphs 
of Christian faith on July 10, 1897, aged 42 years. 

Mrs. Tozier was converted in a revival con- 
ducted by the o- eyes Band during the 
pastorate of Rev. 8. Jones, and was received 
on probation by hie During the pastorate of 
Rev. Roseoe Sanderson ehe was , on 
May 28, 1876, and was received into full member- 
abip by. by him on June 3, 1877. 

Tozier, for some years prior to her death, 
was in delicate health and was not able to do 
much active outside work for God, but she lived 
in her home a godiy, consistent life. Her neigh- 
bors bad in her a friend who took a lively inter- 
est in the!r temporal and spiritual welfare. When 
sorrow visited any home in her vicinity she was 
ever ready to administer comers and help as far 
as her strength would permit, and by her quiet, 
unobtrusive Christian character she always ex- 
emplified the religion ot Jesus Christ. 

he closing days of her life were full of the 
peace and glory of God. She not only had no 
clouds or fears, but she had abundant joy and 
most glorious victory through the bi of the 
Lamb. reached Jesus to those who came 
around her dying bed, commending Him and 
His religion as the prize for which every one 
should eagerly strive. 

Her bereaved husband has lost a godly, help- 
ful, inspiring companion as well as a most lov- 
ing and faithful wife. Geno. D. Linpsay. 
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Pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, rough, oily, 
mothy skin, itching, scaly scalp, dry, thin, and fall- 
ing hair, and baby blemishes prevented by Curtt- 
ovra Soap, the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 
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Bald Heads. 


I have a formula that will STOP THE 
HAIR FROM FALLING OUT and will 
grow hair on bald heads; also cure dan- 
druff of the worst kind. Sent to any ad- 
dress in United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of one dollar. Established 22 years. 


JOSEPH CLEARY, 
7 Water St., Boston, Mass. 





Educational. 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College. 


Kent's Hil . Main . 
Rev. A. F. CHASE, Ph. D., President. 
Pall Term opens Aug. 31. 
Send for Catalogue. 





East Maine Seminary, 


Bucksport, Maine. 
W.A. Hutchison, A. M., Principal. 


Fall Term opens August 30. 

College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, 
Art and Musical Oourses, Military Tactics, Business 
College, with firet-clas« instruction. Location unrur- 

Ba«y of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. 
Send for Vatalogue. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


Entrance examin«tions June 44 an:) 25, and Sept. 7 and 
8, 1897. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mase. 
Regular and special courses for the preparation of 
teachers. Entrance examination Sept. 7-8. 
Por circulars ad ress 
ALBEKT G. BOYDEN Principal. 











Ruaove istanD, East Greenwich. 
East Greenwich Academy . "ib sce. Gs 


rragansett semen Blectric light. Elegant 
new dining helt "endow Twelve courses. september 
14. Lihustrated Catalogue. 

¥. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 





New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


53d year. 

Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 7, 1897. 

Students prepared for College. 
courses in Science, Art, Music Elocution, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
Stenography. Good Commercial Department. 

Beautiful for situation among the hills of the 
Granite State. Bracing air. Pure spring water 
Excellent board. A Christian home ander the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household. 


Ga” Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


CEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
Tilton, N. H. 








MassacuvusetTts, Aubarndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
Suggests to parents seeking a good school d 
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Eaton & Mains, Agents. 


Don’t Fail to Think 


of this fact when you are considering the 
purchase of a new music book for young 
people, that nearly every single copy sent 
out brings in return an order for a supply of 


Songs for Young People, 
Edited by Prof. E. O. EXCELL. 
Contains 270 Selections for the Sunday- 
School, the Church, and Young People’s So- 
cieties. Many of the selections are entirely 
new,and the remainder are Choice Hymns 
that have won their way into the perma- 
nent hymnology of the Uhurch. 


Single copy, postpaid, 25 cts. Per dozen, not pre 
paid, $2.40. Per hundred, not prepaid, $20, 


New England Depository, 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Educational. 
Wesleyan Academy 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
Fall term of Sist year 
opens Wednesday, September 15, 1897. 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


Drew Theological Seminary, — 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. 
cial Topics every term 
Sacred Oratory. 
September. 


Lectures « 


on Spe 
Particular attention 


given to 
Pall term begins third Thorsday in 
Por information address the President, 
HENRY A. BUTTZ, 
Madison, N. J 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY» 
National and Internationa Growth. 


The \past .year\tbearers of tuniversity ‘degrees from 
ninety-five American and foreign juniversities, col- 
leges, and professional schools have pursued profes- 
sional and other advanced studies in Boston University. 
Its 1327 matriculants came from twenty-four Fo 
eign. and from thirty-four American States and 
Territories. To students of literature, philosophy, 
science, law. medicine, theology, Boston offers many 
advantages found in no other city. The University has 
130 Professors and Lecturers. For! free circulars 
information respecting the Free Scholarships 





address the Registrar, 12 Somerset St., Boston, 
Mass. 
THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 


4 season Place, Boston, Mass. 
+) organs New York, N. ¥4 
wet St., Washington, DO 
$50 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Tl." 
% King St., West, Toronto, Oan, - # 
420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn 
107 Keith & Perry Building, Kansas Clty, Mo. 
er Building, Denver, Colo 
5% Stimson Block, Los Angeles, (al. 


Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency 
Manual, . Correspondence with employers is in- 
g vited. Registrotion forms sent to teachers on applica- 

jon. 
© Large numbers of school officers from all sections of 
the pe he omy including more than ninety per cent. of 
the Public School —\—— a of New England, 
have applied to us for teache 

We have filled positions at ealertes aggregating more 


os $6,000,000. 





tion of the following points in its methods : — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Ite broadly planned course of stady. 

Boston p ty both and helps to - 
nish the Dest of t bh 1 many speciali 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work ; 
tn others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ton elastives. One preparatory year. Specia) 

dif elg years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Ite héme-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4 Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer schoo! in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $600. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning Zion’s Haran) ©. ©. 
Braepon Principal. 
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Strangers visiting Boston from the West and 
South have made the China shops a feature of 
their purchases, and Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton’s establishment bas been a favorite rendez- 
yous for purchasers in this way. Fine China 
and Glass was never more in demand than now, 
and their importations were never so full as the 
present season. 


Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, August 3. 
— The Porte still dallying. 


— Twenty-four of the thirty-seven members 
of the faculty of Brown University protest to 
the corporation in behalf of President Andrews. 








— The Brooklyn Park commissioners offer to 
furnish employment for idle convicts. 

— Lord Salisbury states in the House of Lords 
that Turkey bad accepted the frontier line, but 
that the indemnity question hangs fire. 

— The besieged garrison of Fort Chadkara in 
the Chitral, India, relieved; many tribesmen 
killed. 


Wednesday, August 4. 

—Famino in Central China at its height; 
hundreds starving. 

— Over 500 persons perished by the eruption 
of Mount Mayon in the Philippines on June 26. 

— Nelson Dingley, Sr., father of Congressman 
Dingley, dies in Lewiston, Me. 

— Belgium negotiating for a new commercial 
treaty with England. 

— The Japanese Government eaid to be finan- 
cially embarrassed, owing to too liberal expend- 
itures. 

— Seven Turkish war-ships sail for Crete. 


Thursday, August 5. 

— Gold to the amount of $3,750,000 deposited 
io the San Francisco mint on August 3 for 
coinage. 

— Hailstones block « train in fowa. 

— Boston merchants take measures to secure 
railroad concessions to buyers, and thereby at- 
tract trade. 

— Big rolling mills, employing over 2,000 men, 
to start up in Birmingham, Ala. 

—Sir Wilfrid Lawson, in the House of Com- 
mons; denounces Messrs. Rhodes and Chamber- 
lain, and says that “ Great Britain is the laugh- 
ing-stock of the nations.” 

— White operatives in a big Atlanta factory 
refuse to work with blacks, and go out on strike. 


— Lite and insurance companies decline to in- 
sure Klondike miners. 


Friday, August 6. 

— Prot. F. D. Allen, of Harvard, the well- 
known classicist, dies ddenly pear Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


— Mexican merchants advance prices on im- 
ported goods 20 to 25 per cent. 

—Spurious 1896 cents in circulation in this 
city. 

— A party of college men scale Mount Lefroy, 
B. C., 11,260 feet high. 

—The sale of the Uanadian Jubilee stamps 
estimated to have added $225,000 to the revenue 
of the Dominion. 

—Another expedition leaves the Florida 
coast with arms ar ammunition for Cuba. 

— The Belgian expedition for the Antarctic to 
etart in a few days. 

Wilson estimates that higher 
prices mean $500,000,000 for the farmers this 
year. 

— Explosion of an elevator in Chicago; seven 
or eight lives lost. 

—Three gold miners found dead on an 
Alaskan glacier. 


Saturday, August 7. 


— Queen Victoria prorogues Parliament until 
Oct. 23. 

— The Teunyson Memorial Beacon at the Isle 
ot Wight unveiled. 

—The Srazilians lose 15 officers, 500 men killed, 
and 600 wounded ina battle at Cocorobo with 
Conselheiro’s fanatics. 

— Birmingham, Ala., bidding for the location 
of the proposed Government plant for making 
armor. 

— The British Government will not reply to 

he proposals of the Bimetailic Commission 
a this country until next October 

The present commercial value ot the silver 
dollar is 43.6 cents. 


Monday, August 9. 


—The Emperor and the Empress of Germany 
welcomed by the Czar at eae os 


— The international conf 





— Henry J. Reed, a money-lender of North 
Adams, and his sister murdered by burglars. 

— Cotton mills in Fall River, Lowell and Man- 
chester sbut down to curtail production. 

— Premier Canovas del Castillo shot and killed 
by an Italian anarchist. 

— Ship to sail from New York to Kiondike, 
Aug. 21. 

— Emperor William exchanges pledges of 
peace with the Czar. 

— Sums aggregating $71,000 pledged for mis- 
sions at the Uhristian Alliance convention at 
Old Orchard 





ONE VIEW OF NIAGARA. 


Rev. F. B. Graves. 


7\ROM Toronto there were two ways of 
reaching the Falls by boat, one via 
Queenston on the Canada side, the other via 
Lewiston on the American side. I chose the 
former. By Queenston the ride in the electric 
cars is along a high bluff and by Lewiston it is 
close along the river side. To go one way and 
return the other is perhaps desirable, though 
more expensive; but if one is obliged to choose 
between the two routes, the one via Queenston 
is the best. I have never known a party to take 
that lofty ride along the high bluffs without 
becoming enthusiastic. It gives a wide view of 
the landscape, and often through the trees, look- 
ing almost straight down from the seat in the car, 
one gets a bewitching glimpse of the foaming 
river. At one point in the ride the track runs 
over a cobweb-like trestle, where the motor- 
mnan stops the car and one looks down a narrow, 
deep gorge to see at its mouth the famous whirl- 
pool rapids where the gallant Capt. Webb lost 
his life. I can testify that the power and terror 
of this whirlpool are better appreciated looking 
down from the lofty perch on the trestle than 
down ona level withit. Its sweep, its curl, its 
twist, and, more than all, its terrible long arms 
of gigantic strength, can be easily caught and 
held by the eye. The chips tossing about in 
the small eddies, if one is down by the whirl- 
pool, can indeed be more easily seen; but what 
one wishes is to get a grasp of the power of the 
water. 

i bad arranged for special cars at Queenston, 
and so we got at least half a mile start of other 
parties and reached the Falls much sooner. | 
had also provided for the entrance of my party 
by a side gate at Toronto; but chiefly because 
of the surging mass of people anxious to get on 
the 7 o’clock boat, and partly because of the 
late arrival of the party, we were forced to take 
cur chances with the crowd in getting aboard 
the boat. Some complaint was made abnut the 
roughness of the ticket-takers and the police 
at the gang-plank, but I saw nothing of it 
while I was getting aboard. It may have been 
so. One of the ladies of the party, Mrs. 8. T. 
Emery, was quite seriously injured and in con- 
sequence lost the trip to the Falls. The penalty 
in Canada for overloading a boat is a very heavy 
fine and two years in the penitentiary, so that 
officials are very cautious about the matter, 
even when moved by greed. 

I wish here to personally record my apprecia- 
tion of the efforts which the Uanadian Pacific 
Railroad made to have everything satisfactory, 
and to the genial and patient services of Mr. 
J. McKenna, the traveling passenger agent of 
the road, who met every emergency. Coaches 
were in waiting for us at Montreal, on our late 
arrival, to transfer us to the Canadian Pacific 
depot, where a lunch was waiting for us; and 
then on the track, fretting to be away for To- 
ronto, stood a monster locomotive attached toa 
special train. “The schedule time between 
Montreal and Toronto, Mr. Graves,” said Mr. 
McKenna to me, “is eleven hours; but we will 
make it for you in seven.” Away we whirled 
in elegant sleeping-coaches at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour, when, alas! near Kemptville 
Junction, the eccentric rod on the locomotive 
broke, twisting the heavy piston-rod on one 
side out of shape. We came toa dead stop. 
Brakemen were sent back to signal the regular 
coming later; and after the engineer had vainly 
endeavored to make the disabled locomotive 
start, @ messenger was sent ahead to telegraph 
for another. It arrived in an bour or so and 
pulled us out of our dilemma. 

Now when I[ take up the morning newspaper 
and reed that in consequence of the breaking of 
@ piston rod on a locomotive, the faithtul engi- 
neer was killed by the swiftly-flying arm of steel, 
and the locomotive itself and some of the cars 
were precipitated down an embankment with 
awful loss of life, and when I read again tbat, 





arbitration opens at Brussels; the United States 
represented. 

— One hundred and thirty persons killed and 
170 seriously injured by the explosion of a cart- 
ridge factory in Rumania. 
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in q of a washout, a head-on collision 
wrecked two trains, 1 feel thankful for myself 
and my party that it was only delay that incon- 
venienced us. 

I have seen Niagara Falls three times, and 
never twice under the same conditions. Nature 
has moods which are never quite so manifest as 
in connection with her vast expanses of water, 
whether it is her oceans, her lakes, her rivers, or, 
more sharply still, ber waterfalls. When there 
recently, the Horseshoe Falls were in a wild 
state, thundering more loudly and tossing their 
spray more impetuously thao usual. From the 
seething vortex at the base of the Falls the 
shattered water rose in steaming clouds, and, 
being caught in the teeth of the fierce wind, 
was blown about so widely and in such a dense 
mist that for a long distance from the Falls the 
ground appeared as it does after a heavy shower. 
The grass dripped with moisture and the trees 





Paillid faces indicate pale, thin blood. Rosy cheeks 
show the pure, rich blood resulting from taking Hood’s 
Sarsapearilia. 
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glistened with silver drops in the warm sun- 
shine. We watched the “ Maid of the Mist ”’ as 
she poked her nose cautiously into the cloud end 
rolled heavily on the white crests of the tum- 
bling water. One could almost hear the halyard 
snap on the staff at her bow and could easily see 
the oil-skin-wrapped passengers on her deck 
turn their backs to the whirling mist. More 
than once, like a timid horse at a hurdle, did 
she dash up towards the thick white cloud and 
then swerve quickly aside with apparent fright, 
her helmsman holding her helm as a skillful 
rider holds the bridle-rein and feels the horse he 
rides; then she would be brought once more 
into the stretch and would make another effort. 

Quite a number of the party determined to go 
down under the Fall, wild as it seemed. It 
paid. One who has never been down under 
similar circumstances cannot understand the 
terror which this mighty fall of water inspires. 
We stood, a few of us, under the very edge of 
the column of solid water and fiying spray, 
hardly able to catch our breath and wholly 
unable to hear one another’s voices. 

“ The terrible grumble, rumble, and roar” 

did not te!l us the battle was on once more — 
for it has been on for centuries — but that it 
was only more fierce, more wild, more terrific, 
this beautiful summer day. We stood under 
the lee of a bowlder and raised our dripping 
hands to our eyes in a vain endeavor to get a 
glimpse, through the mist, of the water at the 
top of the cliffabove. The wind burtled around 
the bowlder, nearly taking us off our feet, driv- 
ing the stinging needles of water through our 
oil-skin clothes wherever there was an opening, 
and lifting the hoods from our heads. It was a 
terrible charge, and one after another of our 
thin line retreated. We then tried a flank 
movement and went around back through the 
tannel and came out upon a shelf of rock which 
was almost immediately under the Fall, across 
which the water poured in a rushing stream. 
Some stood ankle: deep in the water, but could 
not even raise the head to look up; for the force 
of the water, the denseness of the spray, the 
narrowness of the ledge, and the velocity of the 
wind, made them dizzy. 





The Scholar and the Bible. 


VEN those who accept as literally true 
every word in the Bible must view with 
gratification the great service which has been 
performed by the Assyriologists and cuneiform 
scholars of the world today. The new story of 
creation told by the Nineveh tablets, the re- 
cently discovered logia telling of the sayings of 
Christ, and the work which is being done by 
the Hebrew translators at Johns Hopkins 
University, are of general concern, but are 
intensely interesting to Biblical students. Of 
all that has been said about them, the most 
foolish is the fear expressed by a New Jersey 
preacher that they would tend to a general 
shaking of faith in the historical accuracy of 
the Bible. Dr. Hilprecht, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, one of the leading cuneiform 
scholars in the world, takes the other view of 
the case, and while he has had his information 
at first hand, being engaged in the translation 
of the Nippur tablets, he believes that all the 
profane writings unearthed are only corrobora- 
tive evidence of the accuracy of the Mosaic 
account. The Nineveh tablets may reveal many 
new and important facts, but the similarities to 
the Biblical account of the creation only em- 
phasize the fact that inspiration was not the 
possession of any one man or in any one time. 
Geology and Genesis have been recopciled, and 
all the discoveries of the Assyridlogists have 
not shaken faith in the accuracy of the general 
t of the tion as written out by Moses 

for an inquisitive and troubled race. Out of the 


mass of information handed down throagh the 
ages and the stone writings now being un- 
earthed, a generation of scholars, having no 
purpose but the sincere desire to find the or 
may compile a new Word, but the friends of the 
Bible have nothing to fear from invest fon. 
The detailed account of the creation given in 
the Nineveh tablets two th d years before 
a A. was written may be nearer the source 

truth and may revise some estab- 
ftebed notions of the creation gained from the 
Mosaic account. But as the object of the search 
is truth, no man may fear the issue. Out of the 
treasures of the d pations will come conflict - 
ing statements, but as investigation goes on 
truth will be sifted from error and only the 
eternal verity will stand.— Boston Transcript. 
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GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


Take NO SuBSTITUTE FoR THE “EAGLE BRAND” a 
THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS TESTIFY TO ITS SUPERIORITY. a 


“INFANT HEALTH ’senr FREE. wewyonx Convenseo Mix Co. N.Y 
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‘To Make Money 


FOR INVESTORS, SMALL OR LARCE. 


An opportunity to buy stock at half its par value (but worth its face). A limited amount of 
stock for the treasury of a corporation is being sold tL a great bargain to increase the manufacture 


of goods. Unlimited sale. Large profits. T 
demand. This investment is a 
Don’t wait. This is a home en 

For Prospectus and price of shares ad 


ee sate. No 
aes merit, solid and sure, and is sure of success. 


orn by omeyeete and in 


aly pase patented. Worn 
ris Better than railroad, mili or bank 


G. F. BUTTERFIELD, [reas., 13 Doane St., Room 5, Boston, Mass. 





INVESTORS 


Your investigation is solicited. 


First Mortgage 5* Gold Bonds, 


OF THE 


WYOMING DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSPORTATION CO. 


Principal due December lst, 1921. 
Interest June 1st and December lst. 


$100 EACH. 


Secured by mortgage to the 
INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO., Trustee. 


The management ot the Company is 
indorsed by 
Hon. J. STERLING MORTON, 


Bas Secretary of Agriculture. 
Josera G. Tat 


cupeaae ‘Master Workman A. 0. U. W. 
SENATOR JOHN M. THURSTON, of Nebraska. 
How. JamMEs E. Born, 

Ex-Governor of Nebraska. 
GOVERNOR SILAS A. HOLCOMB of Nebraska. 
And many others. 


The resources of the Company are 
indorsed by 
GOVERNOR WM. A. KICHARDS ot Wyoming. 
Hon. ELWOoD MEAD, State Engineer of Wyo. 
N. J. OBRIEN, 
Special Agent of the General Land Office. 
How. C. W. BuRDICK 
Secretary of the State of Wyoming. 
Hon. MULFORD Hangs, 
Chairman of County Commissioners 
of the County where the Company is 
operating. 





We are otneing at t thie time 1000 of these 
bonds to the _ lic at par, each bond carrying 
with it two shares of the 4 stock of ae 
Company of the par value of $100 each—to be 
paid for $10 on receipt of subscription and $10 
on the first day of each month until the full 
$100 is paid. 


Full particulars, prospectus and subserip- 
tion ae will be furnished upon applica. 


VAN HORN & BIRCHARD, 
- 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





Office of the NEW 


UNION Gash Register, 


No. 3 Tremont I 5 Boston. 
The UNION is the Anti-Monopoly Register. 


Bullt on Honor. Sold on = 
a backed by © Gunn rantee that means 
ve 7 seen not, why not today n't 
~~ _ mnall emouns of space required. 


sar I 'bow have several Registers of other mak 
“Taken in exchange for the Union, which I will sell nee 
disc> >| from aoa price 
neaisters ters sold, bought, exchanged. repaired. 
H. C. HOLMES, N. E. Agt. 
Hundreds of references from some of the best-known 
merchants in New England. 


BAY VIEW HOUSE 


FERRY BEACH, 
Saco, Me. 


The coast of Maine has become noted as the 
great resort in summer for all seeking pure air 
and the health giving breezes from the ocean. 

Old Orchard Beach extends for many miles 
and affords the most attractive opportanity for 
walking, riding and bathing. No beach on the 
New England coast compares with Old Orchard 
in many particulars. Its freedom from undertow 
makes it safe for bathers. At low water it is 
from three to four hundred feet wide, present - 
ing a beautiful surface of hard white sand, af- 
fording a charming opportunity for pedestrians, 
and an extended play-ground for children. 

The Bay View HovsE occupies a highly 
favored location. Away from the noise and 
confusion at Old Orchard, and yet only ten 
minutes’ ride by the Orchard Beach R. R., which 
connects with every train on the Boston & 
Maine R. R. 

The Hotel has all the appointments to make it 
an asylum of enjoyment and refreshing rest. 

Address, Old Orchard, Me. 


E. MANSON & SON, 
Proprietors and Owners. 
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